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General Meeting 
of the 


Archaeological Institute of 


America 


Tue eighteenth General Meeting of the Arch- 
aeological Institute of America will be held in 
conjunction with the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis, Missouri, December 28-30, 
1916. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council of the In- 
stitute and meetings of the Managing Committees 
of the American School in Jerusalem and the 
School of American Archaeology will be held dur- 
ing this period. 

Members of the Institute and others who wish 
to present papers at the meeting are requested to 
inform the General Secretary, The Octagon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before November 15. 
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HEAD OF HELIOS FROM RHODES 


[Puares VII-VIII] 


Tue island of Rhodes was a centre of literary, commercial, and 
artistic activity during the centuries immediately preceding the 
christian era. In her cities flourished schools of rhetoric and 
poetry, and the art of sculpture bloomed. Dr. Blinkenberg and 
Dr. Kinch, the Danish excavators, found at Lindus, inscribed on 
statue bases and on other dedications, the names of no less than 
seventy-four different artists,! but little was learned of their 
artistic achievements. Successive conquerors often destroyed 
what they could not remove and passing centuries wrought their 
usual wreck. Apart, therefore, from some literary references, 
and several statues found in Italy,? attributed to the Rhodian 
school, there has been scant record of the stylistic character of 
the productions of this fecund period of artistic creation; conse- 
quently every bit of sculpture out of Rhodes itself is eagerly 
welcomed as a possible relic of an important school, and must 
receive careful study and consideration. Freiherr Hiller von 
Gaertringen, after visiting and sojourning in the island, was in- 
strumental in the publication of several specimens of sculpture 
of Rhodian provenience.? Among these is included a large head 
of Helios, found in the environs of the city of Rhodes, which is 
described by Botho Graef in the Strena Helbigiana with such 
glowing enthusiasm as almost to counterbalance its sad and 


1 Bulletin de V Académie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, 1907, 
p. 23. 

2 A brief sketch of the Rhodian school of sculpture is given by H: van Gelder, 
Geschichte der alten Rhodier (1900), pp. 379 ff. 

3 The interesting grave relief of a teacher, found at Trianda, dating from the 
second century B.c., was published by Hiller von Gaertringen and C. Robert in 
Hermes, XXXVII, 1902, pp. 121 ff. It was republished in Brunn-Bruckmann’s 
Denkmiiler Griechischer und Rémischer Sculptur, pl. 579. A relief of the fifth 
century, found at Aphandu, was presented and discussed by Kekule von 
Stradonitz and Hiller von Gaertringen in the 65th Programm zum Winckel- 
mannsfeste, Berlin, 1905. A mask of Heracles from Lindus was published 
by Hiller in Strena Helbigiana p. 137 f. 
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mutilated condition.! Some years earlier a bruised but charming 
head of Helios had been found at Trianda, near the site of the 
ancient city, Ialysus, and while in the possession of the American 
Consul at Rome was published by P. Hartwig in the Rémische 
Mitteilungen, II, 1887, pp. 159 ff., pl. VII, VIIa. It is now my 
good fortune to be able to make known a head which is as ex- 


Figure 1.—Heap or HeLios rrom KHopes 


traordinary for its excellent state of preservation as it is interest- 
ing for its artistic connections. 

This head, which is shown in Piares VII and VIII and in the 
accompanying illustrations in the text, came into my possession 
from a Rhodian peasant of my acquaintance, who reported that 
he had found it while digging the foundation for a house just 


1 ‘Helioskopf aus Rhodos’ in Strena Helbigiana (1900), pp. 99 ff. 
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outside the modern town, but presumably well within the limits 
of the ancient city of Rhodes. The material is a white marble 
with a slightly grayish tone, of very large crystallization, such as 
may be found on the islands of Naxos and Paros. The surface 
is rubbed a little in spots, with consequent loss in the delicate 
treatment of texture and modeling, but otherwise no injury has 
been suffered. The head is just life-size, the total height from 
chin to crown being 222 mm. with a width of 135 mm. from ear 
to ear.2. The shape is round and mesocephalic giving a cephalic 
index of 79. The hair, which is short and curly, is bound by a 
fillet that on top passes behind two rows of curls and at the back 
of the head permits rather heavy locks to escape and lie on the 
neck. In the arrangement of the fillet considerable variety is 
obtained, inasmuch as at the back of the head the hair is bound 
in an orderly fashion that makes each lock below clearly a con- 
tinuation of one above, while on the side short, rebellious curls 
refusing to be bound, lie about and, occasionally, upon the fillet 
itself. The curls start from a central point on the crown; they 
present somewhat the appearance of the tentacles of a starfish, 
and are spread over the head in an irregular manner, now a lock 
being turned to the right while its neighbor is curled to the left, 
so that monotonous uniformity is successfully avoided. The 
execution of the hair appears rude and unfinished when closely 
examined, for the locks are roughly modeled and are separated 
by deep cuts and grooves. The variety of plane that is thus 
achieved, however, evidently reveals a conscious effort to empha- 
size the interplay of light and shade, the effect of which is more 
fully realized when it is remembered that the statue, of which 
this head was a part, stood in the open air and, probably, in the 
bright sunshine that for most of the year blesses the fortunate 
Isle of Rhodes. But the most characteristic element in the 
treatment of this hair is seen in the way in which short separate 

1G. R. Lepsius, Griechische Marmorstudien, p. 43. 

2 Other measurements are: Chin to roots of hair, 157 mm. Chin to root of 
nose, 108 mm. Chin to inner corner of eye, 98 mm. Chin to outer corner of 
eye, 108 mm. Chin to lower end of nose, 65 mm. Chin to mouth, 44 mm. 
Width of mouth, 43 mm. Length of eye, 29 mm. Roots of hair to root of 
nose, 50 mm. Roots of hair to lower end of nose, 98 mm. Roots of hair to 
inner corner of eye, 64 mm. Roots of hair to mouth, 117 mm. Distance 
between inner ends of eyes,27 mm. Distance between outer ends of eyes, 84 
mm. Corner of mouth to inner corner of eye, 55 mm. Corner of mouth to 
outer corner of eye, 60 mm. 
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locks, brushed up and left in an upright position, frame the fore- 
head, forming a natural diadem. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the head is illustrated 
to best advantage in the full-face view, Prats VIII. The artist 
obviously has sought to convey the impression of the rotundity 
of the visage, by making the cheeks full and fat and by lessening 
the distance between the eyebrows and the mouth, thus shorten- 
ing the length of the nose. This proportion is quite unusual, 
being, in fact, only 40 per cent. of the distance from the chin to 
the roots of the hair on the forehead, while on the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, for example, the percentage is about 48, which seems 
a fair average, as in a series of statues examined the measurements 
range between 45 per cent. and 50 per cent. The forehead is 
almost rectangular in shape, with protruding locks of hair on 
either side. The eyes, which are small and narrow, have thin 
lids; their inner commissures are sunk deeply in the head, while 
toward the outer ends there is a slant upward and the corners 
are shadowed by overlapping rolls of flesh from the low-hanging 
brows. The bridge of the nose is broad and flat, with a very 
slight depression in the line of continuation from the forehead. 
About the nostrils, as below the eyes and on the cheeks, there is 
delicate modeling that emphasizes the high cheek bones and sug- 
gests, in general, the structure of the skull beneath the skin. Beside 
the ear, which is flat and slender, a curl hangs down on the cheek, 
and the hair otherwise is so arranged as largely to frame the ear, 
but in no part to conceal it. The mouth is narrow; the lips, which 
are slightly parted, are turned up at the outer edges, and the 
under lip has a moderately deep roll outward that makes possible 
a gracefully modeled depression between it and the chin. The 
chin itself is rounded but strong, and the neck is thick, with its 
swelling muscles accentuated. The head is slightly inclined to 
the right, and the eyes are looking down at something a little in 
advance. 

The general impression conveyed by this head is one of reserved 
dignity and of benignant strength, and it is clearly an ideal head 
representing a young and vigorous god. Two deities were wor- 
shipped in the island of Rhodes who might be portrayed conceiv- 
ably by this type, Heracles and Helios. In ‘the absence of an 

‘inscription or of some determinative characteristic, clearly it is 
not possible, with certainty, to identify a statue, much less a 
head that is severed from its trunk. Indeed this observation is 
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already made by Dio Chrysostom, who, in his oration on Rhodian 
matters, refers to the difficulty of recognizing statues dedicated 
with insufficient means of identification, with the inevitable 
result that athletes are confused sometimes with heroes and heroes 
occasionally are mistaken for gods.'! It is necessary, therefore, 
to study our head intrinsically and comparatively and to seek a 
plausible conclusion in the cumulation of probabilities. 

Mention is made of Heracles and of priests of Heracles in 
inscriptions found in various parts of the island,* but interest in 
his cult seems largely to have been limited to the curious ritual 
performed at Thermydron, near Lindus, where two bullocks were 
sacrificed annually to the accompaniment of curses.* The type 
of Heracles who was here worshipped is nowhere described, al- 
though we know that Parrhasius in the fifth century painted a 
picture of this god for the Lindians;* nor is any assistance afforded 
by representations of Heracles that have been found in Rhodes. 
The group of the infant Heracles strangling the serpents was 
adopted as the common coin type of the allied cities, Rhodes, 
Samos, Ephesus, Cnidus, Iasus, after Konon’s victory in 394 B.c.5 
The mask of Heracles from Lindus* is much mutiJated and at 
best: represents a peculiar phase of the hero that has no relation 
to the present discussion; the relief showing Heracles riding on 
an ass is rude and worn and must be dated, without doubt, in 
imperial times.?’ No characteristic of our head, other than its 
youthful strength, is indicative of Heracles. On the contrary 
the flat and narrow ear is very different from the swollen, mis- 
shaped organ usually found on the athletic type of head, whether 
of god or mortal, due to blows received in boxing and combat.® 

1 Dio Chrys. Orat. XXXI, 90 ff. 

27. G. XII, 1, 8; 705, 24; Arch. Zeit. XXXVI, 1878, p. 163; van Gelder, 
op. cit. pp. 346 ff. 

* 7. G. XII, 1, 791-804 refer to this sacrifice but do not mention the name of 
Heracles. The matter is fully discussed with an exposition of archaeological 
and literary sources by van Gelder, op. cit. pp. 346 ff. 

* Athen. XII, 543 f. 

5 Head, Hist. Num. 2nd ed., p. 638; p. 604, fig. 302; p. 573, etc.; Catalogue of 
Greek Coins of Caria, Cos, Rhodes, etc., in the British Museum, Introd. p. 
CIII; van Gelder, op. cit. p. 87. 

6 Strena Helbigiana, p. 137. 

7 Arch. Zeit. XXXVI, 1878, p. 30 and p. 163; Beschreibung der antiken 
Sculpturen in Berlin, No. 689. 

8 Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, p. 155; Homolle in B.C.H. XXIII, pp. 454, 
455, 458; and especially Neugebauer, ‘Studien iiber Skopas,’ in Beitrdge zur 
Kunstgeschichte, XXXIX, 1913, p. 35, n. 172. 
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It is true that on some heads of Heracles the hair is brushed up 
from the forehead in short locks, as may be seen on the head of 
Myronian type in the British Museum,' on a later beardless 
head in the same Museum,? in more modified form on the Hera- 
cles Chiaramonti,’ on a bronze statuette in the imperial collection 
in Vienna,‘ and on other examples. But this treatment of the 
hair is by no means limited to Heracles, but is found, for example, 
on a bronze statuette of a youthful deity, perhaps Asclepius, now 
at Karlsruhe,’ on a bronze figure of Zeus in the British Museum,* 
on a bronze head in Naples,’ and elsewhere. Indeed this treat- 
ment of the hair is claimed by Fraulein Bieber as one of the 
characteristics of the group of heads which she seeks to connect 
with the Paris of Euphranor.* But in none of these instances 
have the brushed-up locks a shape like those on the Rhodian 
head, nowhere do they form such an important part of the coiffure, 
or frame thus conspicuously a face that is emphatically round. 
The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable that these striking char- 
acteristics have been employed with a definite purpose and that, 
in fact, by the round face with its crown of flame-like rays the 
artist has sought to suggest the radiated orb of the sun. 

Helios was the legendary founder of Rhodes and was the chief 
deity of that fair island of the sun,? which has natural beauty 
befitting the god.’ The centre of his worship was in the city of 
Rhodes, where were dedicated to him a temple and temenos and 
many statues. He was the god ar excellence of the city, his 
priests were eponymous, his temple was the chamber of archives, 
and on the coins his image was stamped. This coin type, adopted 
with the foundation of the greater city in 407 B.c., represents 

1 Catalogue of Sculpture, III, No. 1734; Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pl. 568. 

2 Catalogue of Sculpture, III, No. 1731, pl. V, 2; compare Graef in Rom. 


Mitt. IV, 1889, p. 195. 
=a Masterpieces, p. 342, fig. 147; Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. 


‘ Jebtud der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, 
IX, 1889, pp. 135 ff., pl. I, Il; Bulle, Der schoene Mensch im Altertum, pl. 57. 

5 Schumacher, Beschreibung der Sammlung antiker Bronzen, pl. XX VII; Furt- 
wangler, Masterpieces, p. 300, fig. 128. 

6 Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 910; Furtwiingler, op. cit. P. 299, fig. 127. 

7 Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pl. 364. 

8 Jb. Arch. I. XXV,, 1910, pp. 159 ff.; p. 170. 

® A good sketch of the cult of Helios at Rhodes is given by van Gelder, op. 
cit. pp. 290 ff. 
10 Pindar, Olym, VII, 54 ff.; Lucian, rot. 7. 
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the sun god by a youthful head, having a round face, fleshy 
cheeks and hair treated in some way to suggest the rays of the 
sun. There are two chief variations of the full-face type, as in 
one case the hair is brushed up about the face in flame-shaped 
locks,' while in the other the hair is parted in the middle and 
combed to each side in flowing strands.* The result is a gross 
exaggeration of nature, but it is impossible to mistake the artists’ 
intention to personify the radiated orb of the sun. Actual rays 
around the head are not found on coins of the early period, but 
begin to appear toward the end of the fourth century,’ and belong 
to the type that is common after the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, the type that, presumably, was crystallized under the 
influence of the construction of the colossus. 

The earlier conception of Helios is not limited to Rhodian 
coins but is represented also on vase paintings, as, for example, 
on an Attic hydria in Karlsruhe, dating from the end of the fifth 
century, which portrays the judgment of Paris.‘ Helios appears 
in the corner rising over the mountains in a four-horse chariot. 
His hair is driven back from the forehead in flowing locks. There 
are no rays about the head, but in the background is seen a radi- 
ated disc. A very similar representation of the unradiated 
Helios is shown on a crater in Vienna,’ while the god on a red- 
figured pyxis of the Sabouroff collection differs only slightly from 
the preceding in that he wears a diadem, though the solar disc 
is still kept separate from the head. A diadem also, apparently, 
adorned the head of a Helios of this type who takes part in the 
gigantomachia on the frieze of the great altar from Pergamon.’ 

A bronze statuette in the Berlin collection, identified as Helios,*® 
exhibits a nude youth, with lowered left hand that had held a 

1 Good examples are reproduced by Head, Catalogue of Greek Coins of Caria, 
Cos, Rhodes, etc., in the British Museum, pl. XXXVI, Nos. 1, 3; and by Babelon, 
Traité des monnaies grecques, pl. CXLVII, No. 6. 

2 Head, op. cit. pl. XXXVI, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, etc.; Babelon, op. cit. pl. CXLVII, 
Nos. 2, 8, 11. 

3 Head, op. cit., Introduction, pp. CIII and CVI. 

« Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, I, pl. 30. 

5 Wiener Vorlegeblatier, E, pl. XI. 

* Furtwiingler, Collection Sabouroff, I, pl. LXIII. In the text that accom- 
panies this plate the author discusses the development of the Helios type and 
shows, on page 4, that the application of rays to the head is a later conception. 

1 Altertiimer von Pergamon, III, 2, pl. IV; X XV, 4; text p. 27. 

8 Arch. Anz. VI, 1891, p. 123; compare E. Cahen, s. v. sol in Daremberg 
and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, IV, 2, p. 1380. 
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round object like a whip, and upraised right arm. The face is 
full, the hair is brushed up from the forehead and the expression 
is directed upward. In a somewhat similar manner, too, Helios 
is represented by a colossal marble statue in Berlin, that is of 
much later date.1 Here the body is nude, except for the chlamys 
that is thrown back from the right shoulder, the face is round, the 
cheeks are fat, and the hair is treated in flaming locks, as on the 
heads of the Rhodian coins. On the base of this statue is pre- 
served part of an inscription beginning with the names Zeus — 
Helios. 

The head of Helios is found frequently represented on clay 
stamps from Rhodes, which repeat the types made familiar from 
the Rhodian coins,? but also among the nearly three thousand 
stamped amphora handles, discovered in Lindus and published 
by Martin P. Nilsson,’ some rectangular stamps reveal a standing 
figure of Helios, on which the god’s head is sometimes crowned 
by rays; sometimes the head is not radiated, but a star or stars 
are placed near it; or again the god may be represented without 
rays and without accompanying stars. These instances are 
cited to show that Greek and Roman artists often regarded the sun 
god as sufficiently characterized by the treatment of the hair, and 
by a tendency to roundness of the face, and that the crown of . 
rays about the head, which was unknown in the early period, 
began to appear first in the course of the fourth century but never 
became an indispensable attribute.‘ 

Among the statues of Helios dedicated at Rhodes two are 
designated as particularly famous and the names of their sculp- 
tors are known. One was the bronze colossus by Chares of 
Lindus, and the other was by Chares’ more distinguished master, 
Lysippus of Sicyon, who, Pliny tells us,5 was especially noted for 
his chariot with Helios of the Rhodians. Archaeological con- 
firmation of the professional activity of Lysippus at Rhodes has 
been discovered at Lindus, in the form of a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion with the sculptor’s name.’ Cassius, in the year 42 B.c., 

1 Arch. Zeit. XVIII, p. 130, pl. CXLV. 

* Schuchhardt in Allertamer von Pergamon, VIII, 2, p. 431. 

* Bulletin de V’ Académie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, 1909, 
pp. 37 ff., pl. II. : 

‘Stephani, Nimbus und Strahlenkranz, pp. 26 and 93. 

5 Nat. Hist. XXXIV, 63. 

® Bulletin de ’ Académie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, 1907, 
p. 24. 
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captured the city of Rhodes, and on that occasion the historian 
Cassius Dio’ reports that the general carried off the treasure and 
sacred objects and dedications, except the chariot of thesun. We 
do not know if this was spared because of its size, or if Cassius 
left this treasure to the citizens in memory of his student days at 
Rhodes. Owing to a disturbance in the text of Pliny,’ it is not 
absolutely certain that the account of a statue in Rome covered 
by order of Nero with gold, that, as an obvious blemish, was soon 
again removed, refers to the Helios of Lysippus, but in any event 
the group at Rhodes was a very famous work that, without doubt, 
was much copied and imitated in the island.’ 

Hartwig has sought to connect the head from Trianda with 
this statue by Lysippus, and in fact goes so far as to suggest the 
possibility that it is a copy made from the masterpiece. The 
head belongs to the youthful athletic type of the fourth century. 
The hair is brushed up slightly on the forehead, and the eyes 
are looking upward, but the author acknowledges (p. 160) that, 
were it not for the fact that the head was found in Rhodes and 
that there are holes in the marble for a crown of metal rays, it 
would have been difficult to identify it as Helios. 

Twenty-eight years have passed since Hartwig published this 
head in the Rémische Mitteilungen, and we know little more 
about the artistic characteristics of Lysippus than was known 
then. There are still some adherents to the school that recog- 
nized the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican as the norm of Lysippus,’ 
others, with the Gardner brothers, have supplanted the Apoxy- 
omenos by the Agias of Delphi,’ still others have sought to com- 
promise the question of stylistic differences between the two 
works by attributing the Agias to an earlier, the Apoxyomenos 
to a later period in the artistic career of Lysippus,’ while the 
latest work on the subject, rejecting both the Apoxyomenos and 

1 Cass. Dio, XLVII, 33, 4. 

2 An intervening sentence that mentions a statue of Alexander the Great 
is regarded usually as an interpolation. 

8 Brunn, Geschichte der Griechischen Kunstler, I, p. 361. 

4 Rém. Mitt. I, 1887, p. 163 f. 

5 Loewy, Rém. Mitt. XVI, 1901, p. 392. 

*P. Gardner in J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, p. 185; XXV, 1905, p. 236. E. A. 
Gardner in Six Greek Sculptors, p. 222. Other supporters of this view are 
cited by P. Wolters in Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. d. Wissenschaften in Munchen, 


1913, 4, p. 44, n. 3. 
7Collignon, Lysippe, p. 31. Amelung, Rém. Mitt. XX, 1905, p. 144 f. 


Compare Wolters, I. c. p. 44, n. 2. 
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the Agias, selects as the basis for the determination of Lysippean 
characteristics the Apoxyomenos in the Uffizi Gallery at Flor- 
ence.! In this monograph an Italian woman, Ada Maviglia, 
gives an interesting presentation of her thesis, but the theory is 
not susceptible of proof. The chief difficulty about penetrating 
the haze that surrounds Lysippus is to be found in the fact that 
he was a great borrower and adopted traits and characteristics of 
several of his predecessors, especially Polyclitus, Scopas and 
Praxiteles, as was emphasized by Homolle in his study of the 
statues of Agias and the other members of the group dedicated 
by Daochos at Delphi.2 And this view Fraulein Bieber uncon- 
sciously supports when, after categorically denying that the 
Delphian monument is by Lysippus, she proceeds to point out 
that one figure of the group exhibits the influence of Praxiteles, 
another is wrought after a Polyclitan model, another shows 
affinity to the style of Scopas, and concludes by accepting the 
possibility that a vision of the bronze statue by Lysippus in 
Pharsalus may have hovered in the mind of the master of the 
Agias.* So, in spite of objections that have been raised to the 
attribution of the Delphian Agias to Lysippus, and in spite of 
the recent criticism of the inscriptions, whereby Wolters seeks to 
prove that the Delphian inscription and, consequently, the 
Delphian monument antedate the inscription and dedication at 
Pharsalus,* much plausibility still adheres to Homolle’s argu- 
ment,® and until further light on the subject the Agias must be 
considered in any study of the characteristics of Lysippean style. 

Some resemblances between the Rhodian head and that of 
Agias® may be noted, particularly in the treatment of the back 
hair, in the manner in which the locks are brought out from under 
the fillet, in the grouping of the separate locks in circular fashion 
about the crown,’ and in the general roughness of the finish of the 
hair, which must have depended for its effect on color, light and 
distance from the spectator. The shape of the ear is somewhat 

1A. Maviglia, L’ Attivita artistica di Lisippo ricostruita su nuova base, 1914. 

? B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 471. 

3 Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 172 and 173. 

4 Op. cit. 1913, 4, pp. 40 ff. 

5 Loc. cit. pp. 444 and 445. 

6 Fouilles de Delphes, IV, pl. LXIII, LXIV. 

7 Seen also on the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican, Brunn-Bruckmann, pl. 487. 

* Homolle in B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 454. A parallel instance may be 
cited in the case of the Aberdeen head in the British Museum, on which the 
locks are separated by deeply cut grooves, as noted by Mrs. Strong in Furt- 
wingler’s Masterpieces, p. 346. ‘ 
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similar, as is the way in which the hair is arranged about it. The 
eyes in both heads are small, their inner ends being placed rather 
deeply, while over the outer edges appear the thickened rolls of 
flesh! The cheek bones are high, the upper lip, mouth and chin 
are similar and there ‘is the same swelling muscle in the neck. 

Our head must be compared also with the group of heads of 


Figure 2.—Heap or From Ruopes; Back 


the fourth century that is discussed by Margarete Bieber in the 
’ course of her study of the head of a youth in Kassel.2 The 
Rhodian head bears strong resemblance to the head at Kassel in 

1 This treatment of the eyebrows is fully discussed, in connection with its 
appearance on the Scopaic heads from Tegea, by K. A. Neugebauer, ‘Studien 
tiber Skopas’ in Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte, XX XIX, 1913, pp. 41 ff. 

* Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 159 ff. The head at Kassel is reproduced on 
p. 160, fig. 1, a and b; p. 163, fig. 4 b. 
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the rectangular shape of forehead, in the combed-up locks of 
hair, in the curl hanging down beside the ear, in the broad flat. 
bridge of the nose, in the straight eyebrows, in the narrow eyes, 
and in the shape of the slightly parted lips, with their suggestion 
of asmile. The head in Kassel is regarded by Fraulein Bieber as 
an inexact copy of the bronze statue from Anticythera, or, at 
least, as a copy of an original by the same artist,' and this artist 
she believes to be Euphranor. Two other heads in this group 
have various characteristics that are common to the head from 
Rhodes, one is the bronze head of a youth in Naples,* the other a 
marble head in the National Museum at Athens.* 

Greater resemblance, however, exists between the Helios and 
a small bronze statue in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copen- 
hagen.‘ This figure at first was called a charioteer,® but Arndt 
in his publication of the Ny Carlsberg plates agreed with Furt- 
wiingler in declaring it to be Heracles, and this opinion has 
generally been accepted.’ The interpretation as Heracles rests. 
on two points only, the position of the fingers of the left hand, 
which are supposed to have held the bow and an extra arrow, 
and the presence of the quiver band about the body. No satis- 
factory explanation is given of the purpose of the hanging right 
arm, and Fraulein Bieber, comparing this hand with the left 
hand of the bronze youth from Anticythera, seeks to bring the 
Copenhagen statue into membership in her Paris group.’ Sug- 
gested interpretations of unidentified statues are often merely 
hazardous conjectures, but is it not easier to return to the original 
explanation of the figure as a charioteer? The provenience of 
the statue, which was purchased in Rome,® is unknown; had it 
been found in Rhodes there would be little difficulty as to its 
interpretation. In view, therefore, of its resemblance to the 
head from Rhodes it may not be too venturesome to suggest 
that the bronze statue represents Helios of the Rhodians, who- 

1 Loc. cit. p. 162-163. 

? Brunn-Bruckmann, pl. 364; Bieber, loc. cit. p. 162, fig. 3. 

3 No. 318; reproduced by G. Cultrera, ‘Una Statua di Ercole,’ in Memorie 
della R. Accademia dei Lincei, XIV, fasc. III, 1910, p. 274, fig. 25. 

4 Arndt, La Glyptotheque Ny-Carlsberg, pl. 89-92. 

5 See Furtwingler, Meisterwerke, p. 518, n. 3. 

6 Text, p. 136. 

7 Cultrera, op. cit. p. 180. 

8 Op. cit. p. 168. 

® Dr. Poulsen, Director of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, kindly sent me this- 
information. 
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in his extended left hand grasped firmly the reins of the four 
horses of the chariot,! while the hanging right hand held the 
whip, as charioteers commonly do in just this pose.2. Around 
his body is visible the quiver band, but possibly this was adorned 
with the signs of the zodiac, like the band around the beautiful 
torso of Helios in the Vatican.* Indeed the bow and the quiver 
are known to be distinguishing characteristics of Helios and are 
carried by him in a representation on a carnelian gem in Naples, 
which dates from the Hellenistic period; in this scene the nude 
figure of the god is shown standing in a chariot as he guides the 
mounting horses. The gaze of the Copenhagen figure is very 
exactly directed to where the horses may be supposed to be 
rearing, and the blue eye, that was found with the statue, would 
be appropriately the eye of the sun. Furthermore the assump- 
tion of the position of the figure in a chariot would account for 
the remarkably disproportionate size of the feet, which in a 
chariot would not be noticeable, but which make an unfavorable 
impression when the statue is separated from its group.’ The 
base, which has been added by the Roman copyist, is decorated 
by a spiral ornament on top, and at each corner by a star,® which 
is similar in form to the stars that accompany Helios on the vase 


paintings and on the Rhodian stamps. 
The Rhodian head and the head of the bronze youth in Copen- 


1 In spite of the fact that a bow and arrow were evidently held in a similar 
arrangement of fingers by Paris from the west pediment, at Aegina (Brunn- 
Bruckmann, pl. 24), by Apollo in the Museum at Kassel (ibid. pl. 676), by 
Heracles in the imperial collection at Vienna (Jahrb. d. kunsthist. Samm. d. 
Kaiserhauses, IX, 1889, p. 135, pl. I, Il), considerable experience in driving, 
with attention directed to this point, has convinced me that such a position of 
the fingers is not only possible but natural in the handling of spirited horses. 

2 Several nude, or practically nude, statues of Helios as charioteer have 
already been mentioned. Reference may be made also to the Helios on a Pom- 
peian wall painting, who is clad only in a chlamys flying back from the body 
(shown in Roscher’s Lexikon Griech. u. Rim. Myth. I, 2003, from Mus. Borbon. 
7, 55); to a nude Helios in the representation of the scene of the fall of Phaethon 
on the mould for an Arretine bowl in the Boston Museum (Hartwig in Phil- 
ologus, XII, 1899, pp. 481 ff.); to a Helios, almost nude, on a sardonyx cameo 
at Florence (Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. Ant. s. v. sol, IV, 2, p. 1880); and to 
nude figures of Helios on other gems (Furtwangler, Beschreibung d. geschnit- 
tenen Steine, Nos. 8651-8654; compare No. 8160). 

3 Reproduced in Roscher’s Lexikon Griech. u. Rém. Myth. I, 2002. 

4 Furtwiingler, Die Antiken Gemmen, I, pl. XLII, 27; II, p. 201. 

5 Arndt, op. cit. pl. 90. 

* A diagram of the top of the base is given by Arndt, op. cit. text p. 136, fig. 73. 
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hagen, when placed in juxtaposition, show many similar traits 
which may be briefly indicated. The hair is brushed in rising 
locks above the forelfead, which on each head is rectangular in 
shape, and is pinched in at the sides, below the temples; the eyes 
are deeply placed at the inner ends, and at the outer are shaded 
by the brow. Each head has a broad, flat nose, a similar expres- 
sion about the nostrils, a small mouth with slightly opened lips, 
full cheeks and rounded chin. In spite of the different materials 
of workmanship there is also considerable resemblance in the 
treatment of the hair, which is evident by comparing the 
back of the head of Helios (Fig. 2) with the back of the bronze 
head that is shown by Arndt on plate 92. Directly at the back 
the fillet binds down a group of heavy locks, which are clearly 
marked as units, extending below from above the band; above 
these again is an isolated central lock, which is flanked above by 
two curls arranged to turn in contrary directions. By the side 
of the ear, too, is seen the characteristic curl which, however, on 
the bronze head is associated with whiskers continuing down the 
cheek. 

The bronze statue in Copenhagen is related to another work 
that has been variously assigned, the Heracles in Lansdowne 
House, London.! The best reproductions of this statue, made 
from photographs especially taken for the purpose, are given by 
E. A. Gardner in Six Greek Sculptors, plates LVI, LVII,.LVIII, 
and with these the views of the Rhodian head should be com- 
pared. The shape of the two heads is similar, as is the structure 
of the forehead, with the extending locks on each side, below 
which the head is slightly pinched just above the outer ends of 
the eyes. The strong resemblance in the treatment of the head 
in this part, that is, about the temples, at the limit of the fore- 
head, and where forehead and brow are merged into the cheek, 
is apparent when our Figure 1 is placed beside Gardner’s plate 
LVIII. The eyes in each case are small and are deeply inset at 
the root of the nose, with the outer ends shaded by the thickened 
brow; the lower lids are very thin. The bridge of the nose is 
broad and flat, and a somewhat similar expression is suggested 
by the modeling about the nostrils. The cheeks are full and the 
neck is heavy and thick with swelling muscles ‘on the left side. 
Also the same motive is carried out in the arrangement of the 
hair, especially on the top and at the back of the head, where 


1 Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, p. 518; Arndt, op. cit. text, p. 136. 
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curling locks are scattered in deliberate disorder, starting from 
the centre of the crown. The Lansdowne Heracles was assigned 
to Lysippus by Michaelis! as early as 1882, but after the discov- 
ery of the heads at Tegea, works of Scopas or of his immediate 
school, scholarly opinion was inclined to follow Furtwangler’s 
reasoning,? and to bring the Heracles into the Scopaic sphere, 


Figure 3.—Heap or Herios rrom Rxopes; PROFILE 


particularly on account of the expression and treatment of the 
eyes. Now, however, that judgment has wavered again, on 
account of resemblances between the Heracles and Agias, with 
the result that those who attribute Agias to Lysippus regard the 


1 Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p. 451. 
? Furtwangler, Masterpieces, pp. 296 ff; compare also Homolle in B.C.H. 
XXIII, 1899, p. 450, n. 2. 
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Lansdowne Heracles as a product of the same school.' Since 
this statue of Heracles exhibits characteristics of the style of 
Polyclitus,? of Scopas, and of Praxiteles,? the logical conclusion 
must be that it is the work of an artist who combined such vary- 
ing traits, and this we know was done by Lysippus. 

Without further discussing uncertain comparisons, but upon 
the basis of the resemblances that have been indicated between 
the head from Rhodes and the series of statues presented, it is 
safe to conclude that our head is a work, executed in the fourth 
century, by a Rhodian artist, who was strongly influenced by 
Lysippus, and who, probably, made a statue of Helios of the 
Rhodians after the manner of the masterpiece created by Lysip- 
pus for Rhodes. 

TuHEopoRE LESLIE SHEAR. 

Cotums1a UNIVERSITY. 


1P. Gardner, J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, p. 128; XXV, 1905, p. 240; Cultrera, 
op. cit. p. 188. 

2? Kalkmann, Die Proportionen des Gesichts in der griechischen Kunst, 58 
Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste in Berlin, p. 60, n. 3. 
§Graef, Mitt. IV, 1889, p. 207, n. 1. 
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BUTTON BEADS—WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THOSE OF THE ETRUSCAN AND 
ROMAN PERIODS 


[PLates IX—X] 


THE name “button” is given to a large class of minute objects 
of glass recalling the form of a modern button, but without any 
group of central holes. They are especially common in collec- 
tions of objects dating from the late Etruscan period, as well as 
from the time of the Roman Empire, but are by no means con- 
fined to Italy; in fact, they seem to be even more common in 
Syria and Egypt. Although sometimes of great beauty and 
artistic workmanship, they have never been the object of serious . 
study, and they possess practically no literature. They have 
been mentioned and figured in many publications, but without 
any particular reference to their use. In most museums they 
are labeled as buttgns, dice, markers, or as objects of uncertain 
nature. The great number of these objects which exists in 
collections and in the shops indicates that they must have been 
of common use; and as even a hasty examination reveals the fact 
that changes in their ornamentation are characteristic of certain 
periods, it is clear that a closer study of them may be not only 
interesting but important. 

While in Egypt I came into possession of a necklace entirely 
made up of such buttons, two and two of which had been ce- 
mented together so as to form a single bead. My first impression 
was that I had to do with a falsification, but my interest having 
been aroused I soon began a systematic investigation which 
finally confirmed their use as beads or units in necklaces, and 
showed that their use as buttons must have been limited to some 
without any ornamentation, as any covering would have spoiled . 
their appearance. 

General Appearance.—Circular, oval, flat, plane, convex or 
convex-concave. It is also interesting to find that only the 
upper convex or conical surface is deliberately ornamented, the 
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under surface being left crude. The great majority of these 
buttons is not furnished with any hole or bore. Some few have 
a central hole, but none has ever been found with several holes 
in the centre like the buttons used in our day. If those with 
a central hole had actually been used as buttons, the thread 
passing over the sides would have so injured their appearance 
as to make them unpopular. Their general appearance is, 
however, such that we can but compare them with the wooden 
cores used in cloth buttons, and the popular name is thus some- 
what justified, even though it carries with it a false impression 
of their nature. 

Classification.—The button beads can be classified in different 
ways, according to the absence or presence of a central hole 
(Puiate IX, Figs. 5, 11, etc.), or according to their form, some 
being circular (Fig. 2), others being oval or ovoid (Fig. 24, etc.). 
One class is heartshaped (Fig. 39). They might also be con- 
sidered with regard to their ornamentation, as plain, ornamented, 
made of mosaic glass, etc. (Figs. 2, 14, 17, etc.). Or we may dis- 
tinguish those with a flat under surface from those which are 
concave. But all such classifications are too artificial to have 
any chronological value, and only assist us in describing the 
objects. Chronologically considered and with due regard to 
their characteristics in shape, ornamentation and matrix, they 


“ ean be divided into four or more classes which, however, overlap 


more or less. 

A. Form generally circular, in vertical section thin, plane-con- 
vex or convex-concave. The characteristic ornamentation con- 
sists of the comma and comet patterns (PLare IX, Figs. 2, 6 
and 7). Others are with feather and leaf-pattern (PLate IX, 
Figs. 9, 10), rings (Fig. 12), spirals (Figs. 5, 11), superposed 
bars in form of a cross (Fig. 8), or with twisted threads in form 
of a cross (Fig. 13), or around the edge (Fig. 1). Others are of 
plain glass. Those with circular dots also belong to this class 
(Fig. 16; also Fig. 21). 

This class belongs to the fifth century B.c. and probably ex- 
tended into the next century, some types lasting into the Roman 
Empire. The comet pattern is not found on any certainly 
Roman specimen. 

B. This class is the next in importance. The bead units 
are less well made, mostly of plain glass, circular or ovoid 
when viewed from the top face, plane-convex when seen from 
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the side. Figure 24 represents one of this type. The earliest 
known are from the twentieth Dynasty, but beads of this class 
continued to be made during several hundred years (Puate IX, 
Figs. 26, 27), far into the Roman Empire. 

C. Beads made of mosaic and millefiori glass. These date 
from the time of the Ptolemies and continued in use at least to 
the fourth century a.p. and possibly later (PLatres IX, X, Figs. 
22, 17, 28-35, 38). To this general class can conveniently be 
referred such button beads as Figures 18, 25 and 34, in which 
some of the eyes may have been made of cut off rods, others 
simply painted on. This class contains both circular and ovoid 
buttons, and those with a central hole, always ‘circular, are more 
common than in the other classes. 

D. A well defined class is confined to the time of the Roman 
Empire, so far as we know, is heart-shaped when seen from top 
or bottom, but plane-convex when seen from the side. The 
convex face is always divided into three lobes, like those of a 
melon bead. They are always bored, with the bore running in 
the long diameter. They are mostly made of fine blue glass, the 
effect of which is heightened by a thin layer of white cement 
covering the flat back of the bead. These buttons may have 
been used in the same manner as the others, that is, two units 
cemented together to make up one single bead in a necklace. 
Or they may have been used as pendents in a necklace. They 
are found, like other beads, of graded sizes. The bore, always 
very thin, I take it was for greater security, the bead generally 
being made of fine glass. If these beads had been intended to 


be used singly, the white cement on the flat side would prob- © 


ably have been covered with glass or glaze, like gold-glass beads. 
Figure 39 gives an idea of this type, seen from the top, from the 
long side, and from the side of the bore. 

Chronology.—Many of the oval kind, like Figure 24, are ex- 
hibited in museums or sold as samples of Phoenician glass. I 
have lately seen one of the twentieth Dynasty and another 
datable in the eighth century s.c. from Lecce in Italy, but I 
know of none between the eighth and the fifth centuries. 
The fine circular kind, represented by Figures 2-13, is well 
represented in Italian museums, such as Ancona, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, etc., and the consensus of opinion is that 
these beads occur with objects of the fifth century B.c. 
and possibly also later. Those from Bologna are dated to the 
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middle of the fifth century B.c. through having been found with 
Greek vases of that date. The one represented by Figure 4 is 
exactly similar to one in the National Museum of Ancona (case 
8, tomb 4), found with a bead of the fifth century B.c. The one 
represented by Figure 5 resembles exactly one in the same 
museum (Sala B), from a Gallic tomb at Montefortino, dated 
to the fourth century B.c. on account of a bead with leaf and 
feather pattern, a type which does not seem to belong to the 
fifth century B.c. The type represented by Figure 24 was 
found in quantity by Dr. Giglioli, inspector of the Etruscan 
Museum of Rome, during his excavations at Capena, together 
with vases that cannot be later than the third century B.c. or 
earlier than the fourth century B.c., all being of plain glass, 
more or less irregularly oval or circular. 

In the store room of the Museo Nazionale delle Terme in 
Rome there is quite a collection of button beads which are said 
to have been found during the excavations of the banks of the 
Tiber, or simply picked up from the surface of the ground. At 
any rate they can be considered as Roman, probably from the 
early Empire, many being made of mosaic or millefiori glass 
(Figs. 22, 28-33, 35-36, 38). Finally we have the type repre- 
sented by Figure 17, which is made of green and yellow mille- 
fiori glass. These beads-are very common in all collections, prob- 
ably dating from the second century a.p., to the fourth century 
A.D. Messrs. A. M. Lythgoe and H. E. Winlock of the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York found many during their excava- 
tions in a village in the Oasis of Khargeh! in Egypt, dating from 
the fourth century a.p. After that date buttons become rarer, 
and although some are found in the Lombard collections of the 
National Museum of Rome, and one in the Merovingian collec- 
tion loaned by Mr..J. P. Morgan to the Metropolitan Museum, 
none are sufficiently characterized to add to our knowledge of 
their chronology. The one in the Morgan collection is of pale, 
cobalt blue glass, in size and shape like Figure 37, but appar- 
ently plane-convex, and without any ornamentation. 

Technique.—The highly ornamental button beads of the fifth 
century B.c., which are so richly illustrated in the collections of 

1The pierced button with the four bars and the four eyes is similar to a 
series found by Mr. A. M: Lythgoe and Mr. H. E. Winlock at Khargeh, and 
certainly of the fourth century a.p. The sample figured is from the Murch 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Bologna and Rome, have the spirals, comets, commas, bars, and 
spots produced by an overlaid thread of glass, which after having 
been melted on the surface was rolled into the matrix. The 
foliate pattern (PLate IX, Figs. 9 and 10) was produced by 
winding a thread spirally over the surface, commencing in the 
centre and ending on the edge or on the back of the bead (Fig. 
3), after which the threads were raked up and down, thus produc- 
ing the pattern. The remarkable button bead (Fig. 1) from the 
Castellani collection in Rome consists of a black matrix, overlaid 
with a very thin film of glass, or perhaps more correctly, by several 
comma and comet films. The most intricate pattern is that 
which I designate as the “comet” and which more than any 
other calls forth our admiration; it was, however, produced in 
the simplest way. For this information I am indebted to Mr. 
Giorgio Sangiorgi in Rome who has made a specialty of antique 
glass, and whose private collection is said to be one of the best 
in Italy. When the button was soft, two or more short bars of 
glass were placed on the surface, after which the surface was 
pressed into a concave mould and turned rapidly around once. 
The effect was to spread the ends of the short bars into a curved 
tail. The “commas” were produced in a similar manner from 
dots. In turning the bead a rod, made either of glass or bronze, 
must have been inserted in the back, and used as a handle. 
Remains of this rod are often seen in the central cavity of the 
back (Figs. 3, 37), which have led some to presume that we had 
to deal with the remnants of an eyelet. But no such eyelet has 
ever been found, nor any fragment sufficiently large to assure us 
of its nature. Generally the inner hollow is smooth, and shows 
no breakage or fracture which might have held such an eyelet 
or staple,-nor does more than a very small percentage of the 
buttons show any fragments whatever. But as the rod was an 
indispensable instrument in moulding the bead and in producing 
the necessary twist which could alone spread the short glass bars 
into comet tails, it seems probable that all such bronze fragments 
result from the flaked-off edge of the rod. 

Cement.—If these buttons had been used cemented together 
we should expect to find traces of cement left on the under sur- 
face. And this is the case. I had found it on most buttons, 
and Dr. Giglioli, who kindly inspected the buttons found during 
his excavations at Capena, found that the majority held a trace 
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of cement on the under side, but that none possessed it on the 
upper side. 

How and Where Found.—In studying various collections of 
buttons I was struck by the facility with which the buttons 
could be paired. There seemed generally to be two and two 
together of the same size, but often of distinct colors and pat- 
terns of ornaments. In this connection I remembered that few 
of the buttons have actually been found in the tombs, while 
many are constantly found by peasants in the upper layers of 
the soil. These two coincidences could readily be explained if 
we presume that the two cemented halves of the button bead 
must have parted and dropped at the same time as the owner 
was passing over the ground, and that in falling they could not 
have been separated very far. The fact that the bore, and there- 
fore the string, passed through cement facilitated the parting 
of the two halves. 

My observations seemed thus to confirm the genuineness of 
the necklace. 

Advantages of Button Beads.—The only advantage that I can 
imagine is that the owner could turn the beads around at will, 
and thus possess two distinct necklaces instead of one, each 
bead being composed of two distinctly colored halves (Figs. 
26, 27). é 

Buttons with a Central Hole.—Such beads are rare during the 
Etruscan period, and never common during Roman times. 
Their use must have been different from that of the entire but- 
tons. Possibly they were used as ornaments on leather and 
fastened with a bronze brad, the head of which covered the 
outer bore, while the end was bent on the inner side of the leather. 

Markers or Checkers.—In some collections our objects are la- 
beled markers, etc. If used for such a purpose we should expect 
to find the edges worn and chipped. This is rarely the case, 
nor does the under surface appear to be scraped. In the Roman 
Forum, as well as on the Palatine, we find numerous game boards 
cut in the pavements of various buildings, ete. In their vicinity 
I have never found any markers like the buttons, but frequently 
some made of thin brick, ground off along the circumference. 
Still the supposition that some of our objects might have been 
used as markers, dice, and the like is strengthened by the fact 
that the Japanese used similar shaped objects of glass for such 
purposes. In the Ethnographic Museum in Munich is seen a 
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Japanese game board, with a box filled with several dozens of 
glass buttons, so similar to that represented by Figure 24 that 
when looking at them from a distance of a few feet I could not dis- 
cover any difference. They were of similar shape, size, and color. 


SUMMARY 


Antique so called ‘markers, checkers and buttons” are gener- 
ally halves of beads. The two halves, often of differently colored 
glass and of distinct ornamentation, were cemented together, 
the bore and thread passing through the cement, and only excep- 
tionally through the glass. The thin film of cement often seen 
on the under surface is a remnant of the cement with which the 
halves were fastened together. The trace of bronze found in 
the cavity of the back is not the remains of an eyelet, but of the 
rod with which the button was handled when turned on the 
mould, in order to produce the comet pattern. As the earliest 
and finest buttons are ornamented with this pattern, it is possible 
that the pattern gave rise to the button bead. In order to 
produce this pattern on the face of the bead it was necessary to 
have the bead divided, so as to have a hold on its back. Ona 
spherical bead, this pattern could not be produced without much 
difficulty, while a flat surface lent itself to it readily. 

Other uses for these buttons are not entirely excluded. The 
buttons occur with equal frequency in Syria, Italy and Egypt, 
and seem to have been of universal use. No special types are 
confined to any one of these countries, so far as I know, a circum- 
stance favoring a theory that they were manufactured in one 
country—probably Egypt. The necklace represented by Figures 
26, 27 is from the Fayoum, Egypt. 

Gustavus EISEN. 


EXPLANATIONS OF IX, X 


GURES 

1. Front and side view of a button bead of glass. Castellani 
collection, Rome. The black spots in the central disk 
are the black matrix appearing through the broken, 
superposed glass film. Figure made in 1911, since 
which time the bead has greatly deteriorated during an 
effort to clean it. 

2. Button bead, side and front, Barberini collection, Rome, 
Museo Etrusco. Comet pattern. Chrome yellow and 
bright blue glass. 
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Button bead, Michaelangelo Inghirami collection, Vol- 
terra, Italy. One of the few beads of this type in 
which the back has any ornament. The glass threads 
from the face are carried over to the back. In the 
central concave part are seen a few fragments of the 
bronze rod used for turning and holding the bead. 


. Button beads, face view. Barberini collection, Rome. 


Glass. Comet and spiral ornamentation. 


. Button beads, face and side view. Inghirami collection. 


Comet and comma patterns. Glass. 


. Button bead, face view. Black glass, two crossing 


bands, cobalt green and white. Bologna, Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale. CaseG. Giardino Margher- 
ita. No. 103. Dated by vase first half of fifth cen- 
tury B.c. 


. Button beads, face view. Black glass base, white feather 


and leaf-ornament. Chiusi, Museo Civico. 


. Button bead with central hole. Face view. Blue glass 


base. Spiral of white glass. Museo Nazionale delle 
Terme, Rome. 


. Two button beads, face and side. 12 is made of black 


glass base, with blue-green glass ornamentation; 13 is 
made of translucent glass base, with ornament con- 
sisting of two crossing, twisted glass threads, white and 
black. From the Certosa near Bologna. Museo 
Nazionale, Bologna. Case F. 

Two button beads, front and side. Monochrome glass. 
Museo Nazionale delle Terme, Rome. 

Button bead, face view. Castellani collection, Rome. 
A similar bead but with pale cobalt blue base, is in the 
Museo delle Terme, Rome. 

Button bead of millefiori glass. Bellucci collection, 
Perugia. Similar buttons are very common and are 
found in most collections. They can be dated to the 
Middle Roman, Empire, and occur certainly in the 
middle of the fourth century a.p. and probably much 
earlier. Many similar buttons were found during the 
excavations in the Oasis of Khargeh in Egypt by Messrs 
Lythgoe and Winlock, for the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York. The millefiori rods, which are yellow 
on the outside, can be followed some distance into the 
green matrix. 

Button bead, face. Black glass, ornaments white glass, 
overlaid. Museo Archeologico. Nazionale, Florence, 
Italy. From Luini, No. 69, 659. Roman. 

Button bead of pale sherry colored glass with superposed 

Bag omy of white glass. Seen together with the last. 
o. 12198. 
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Figures 

20. Button bead, side view. Museo Nazionale delle Terme, 
Rome. Found with beads of the fourth century a.p. 
and probably of that date. 

21. Button bead. Same museum, no number. Probably 
fifth to fourth century B.c. Such conical buttons are 
known from graves of the fifth century B.c., and the 
type seems to have continued into the Roman Empire. 

22, 23. Two button beads of mosaic glass. Same museum as the 
last. From the time of Augustus. Beads of this 
type are very common and are made of every imag- 
inable type of millefiori glass. 

24. Transparent, monochrome button bead, from Capena. 
Etruscan Museum, Rome. Third century s.c. This 
variety resembles the Japanese markers and dice 
mentioned in the text. 

25. Button in the Murch collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Can be dated to the middle of 
the fourth century a.p. Translucent glass. Similar 
buttons have been found in the Khargeh Oasis. 

26, 27. Button beads, original stringing from the Fayoum, Egypt. 
Probably early Roman, perhaps third century B.c. 
No. 26 is the actual size, seen with the beads so turned 
that they show both faces. The cement is white but 
has been stained yellow-brown so as to be less offensive 
to the eye. No. 27 is the same necklace, the beads 
turned so as to show only one face. It will be seen 
that by turning the beads around a different effect 
could be produced. This kind of necklace was prob- 
ably worn by very poor people. 

28-38. Button beads made of mosaic glass from the early part 
of the Roman Empire. No. 34 is from the collection 
of Cav. Bellucci, Perugia, and No. 37 from the Augosto 
Castellani collection in Rome. In the concave side of 
this bead are seen the remains of a glass tube, probably 
used in making the bead. All the other numbers are 
from the store room of the Museo Nazionale delle 
Terme in Rome. 

39. Melon shaped button bead. These beads, common 
during the Roman Empire, are blue and black glass, 
and always with a thin bore in the glass. The under 
side of the blue glass beads is always covered with a 
white cement which heightened the blue color, which 
otherwise would have appeared too dark in top light. 
These beads seem to have been often used as pendents 
and are generally graded as to size, the smallest at the 
top or bottom of the pendent. 
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THE BRYN MAWR COLLECTION OF GREEK: VASES 


{[Puates XI—XIII] 


Bryn Mawr Co.uece has in its possession an interesting col- 
lection of Greek vases, important not only for the reason that 
they range in time from the early black figured specimens of the 
sixth century through the severe and fine styles of the red figured 
pottery, down to South Italian wares, but also because the indi- 
vidual examples are very representative of their respective periods. 
In this small collection the history of the development of the 
Greek vase painting may be chronologically traced with but few 
omissions in styles. 

The College is indebted to Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin for the 
main part of the collection, although some pieces were later 
added by Miss Caroline Ransom, now Assistant Curator of 
Egyptian Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
Dr. Hoppin acquired most of the vases in 1901 when he was 
Professor of Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College, from Mr. E. P. 
Warren, of Lewes, England; the fund for the purchase was given 
by Mrs. Charles Van Brunt of Milton, Mass., and Miss Eleanor 
Clark of Boston, relatives of Dr. Hoppin. In 1902, Miss Ran- 
som, then Professor of Archaeology, purchased and gave to the 
college a small cylix and many valuable fragments dating from 
the early severe period. These were acquired from Dr. Ludwig 
Pollak who had procured them at various times in the market 
for antiquities in Rome and who knew nothing further of their 
history. The present collection includes these two gifts.’ 

1I am indebted to President Thomas of Bryn Mawr College for permission 
to publish the collection, to Dr. Joseph C. Hoppin and Dr. Caroline Ransom 
for information in regard to its acquisition; to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, 
Assistant Curator of Classical Antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum, for 
kindly enabling me to study vases in the Metropolitan Museum and for fur- 
nishing me with photographs needed, and to Mr. L. D. Caskey, of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. I also owe my thanks to Mr. Rhys Carpenter, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College, and to Mrs. Edith Hall 
Dohan, both of whom have read the manuscript and have made many valuable 
American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 

“Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XX (1916) No. 3. 308 
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Since the vases have not been published,' and since the collec- 
tion embraces one signed vase and others by known masters, as 
well as examples of non-Attic wares in the ‘‘Cyrenaic’’ and Cab- 
eiric pottery, it has seemed advisable to publish the most impor- 
tant vases and fragments. 

If we follow an order roughly chronological in considering the 
various vases, passing over the Cretan,? Mycenaean, Rhodian, 
and Geometric fragments, which scarcely merit individual treat- 
ment but which are valuable material for the student in an his- 
torical survey, we come to the wares of the sixth century. 

I. One of the most interesting vases in the collection (PLATE 
XI) is a “Cyrenaic” cylix (R 1734)’, perhaps since the Spartan 
excavations now properly termed “Laconian”’ cylix. It was 
bought by Dr. Hoppin “at the Borghese Palace at Pratica di 
Mare, the ancient Lavinium, out of a collection exhibited in the 
‘show-cases there.’”’ On the reverse of the bowl is a printed 
dabel, CASTEL CAMPANILE, 1837, the import of which is 
not understood. It may be a reference to the site where the 
“vase was found. 

The cylix is 53 inches in diameter. The foot, which would be 
an important criterion in dating, has been lost, and one handle 
is missing. The offset rim has suffered a large crack in baking. 
The interior and exterior of the vase are covered with a white 
slip which extends to the offset rim on the inside and which 
covers the outside as farup as the handles, except for some narrow 
bands painted over the slip in black and in red; the rim on the 
interior is done in a dark brown varnish. A rich, deep red is 
used on the shields, the crests of the helmets, the greaves, and 
the lower part of the short tunics; it is found at the waist, around 
the necks and on the arms as a band decoration. Further, a red 


suggestions. Special thanks are due to Mr. J. D. Beazley for information in 
regard to the Epeleios vase in Munich and for notes on the Bryn Mawr vases, 
which were generously sent me. These notes reached me after this article 
had left my hands, but I have made use of them in footnotes. I desire in this 
place to express my thanks and appreciation to all those who have aided me. 

1The red figured cylix with the xa\és name Epeleios, was published in 
Gsell, Fouilles de Vulci, pls. XIII—XIV, shortly after its excavation, but the 
publication is not accessible to most students. 

A red figured fragment with the head of Athena was published in J.H.S. 
1911, 281, pl. X, as a fragment in the Boston Museum. 

2 Obtained through the kindness of Mrs. Edith Hall Dohan. 

3 The letters and numbers R 1734, etc., refer to the Lewes House register. 
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circle surrounds the design and red is seen on the bellies of the 
lions and occasionally on the decorative ornaments in the field. 

The design on the interior represents two armed warriors in 
combat. They wear crested helmets, short fringed tunics, and 
greaves and are equipped with shields seen in profile and spears. 
Their feet rest upon an exergue beneath which are two lions 
heraldically posed but so placed that one must turn the cylix 
entirely around to see them upright. The field is strewn with 
conventionalized lotus-buds, circles with dots inside them, and 
rosettes. Incision is extensively used. 

On the exterior, a band of thin irregular rays extends upward 
from the joining of the foot, which is surrounded by two wide 
concentric circles of red and narrower circles of brown; above, 
concentric circles of brown, red, and black. 

An attempt to date the vase, following the recent investigations 
of Dugas! and Droop,? shows that it must in all probability be 
placed in “early Laconian IV,” 550-500 B.c. The use of the 
white slip is abandoned on the rim but is found elsewhere on the 
vase. The purple employed is the fresh red of the early vases 
of this class and the lotus-bud is broad in type, suggesting an 
early date. The clay is fine, the walls thin and handles delicate, 
indicating the influence of metal technique, often traceable in 
these vases. The work is careful, the quality of the slip good. 
The foot, which might prove of advantage here, is lost. 

The cylix is undoubtedly one of the prizes of the collection be- 
longing, as it does, to an isolated class of vases of which there are 
not many specimens. Furthermore, it is to be placed in the period 
before the degeneration in style and in richness of color sets in. 

II. Black figured Hydria, R 2446, reminiscent of the style of 
Exekias and roughly contemporary with his works (PLare XII). 
The vase was procured from the Forman sale in London, July 
1900, No. 107, no provenance being given. It belonged to the 
“second and final portion” of the Forman collection of which 
there was no catalogue except the one of the sale. There the 
description reads: “ Another [vase] with a man in a quadriga.”’ 

The hydria is 12} inches high, including the handle, and is 
divided into two zones of ornament with decorative patterns 


1 Dugas, R. Arch. 1907, pp. 36, 377. 

2 Droop, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 1 ff., “The Dates of the Vases Called ‘‘Cyre- 
naic.””’ Cf. also for an account of these vases, Buschor, Gr. Vasenmalerei, 
pp. 116-121. 
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beneath. Below the main panel are two purple lines passing en- 
tirely around the vase, outlined against the black varnish. 
Another circle parallel with these is seen above the points of the 
rays which ascend from the base. The shoulder design is bor- 
dered at the top by bars, alternating black and purple, in frames. 
Below the panel is a design of lotus-buds; at the sides, on the 
body, ivy wreaths. 

The design on the shoulder represents a combat between horse- 
men and warriors on foot. In the centre, a warrior with helmet, 
shield, and greaves is beset by a youthful horseman from either 
side. Beneath the horse’s feet in each case, a fallen warrior is 
seen. At the ends of the main design armed warriors are shown 
retreating and looking back. There is a generous use of white 
for shields and crests of helmets, and purple is employed for the 
folds of garments and the manes of horses. 

The body of the hydria is decorated with a panel on which a 
marriage procession is represented. The design is of the usual 
type. In a chariot drawn by four horses are a bearded man and 
& woman with her mantle drawn up over her head,—evidently 
the bridal couple. The male figure wears a long, richly embroi- 
dered himation of purple and black, decorated with white rosettes 
and dots of purple; around his head is a purple fillet. The woman 
at his side is also richly dressed. On the farther side of the 
chariot Apollo Citharoedus plays on his lyre and accompanies 
the procession. Facing him and partly concealed by the horses 
are Dionysus with his ivy crown and Aphrodite (?). Artemis 
stands at the horses’ heads with the marriage torches in her 
hand and Hermes is almost concealed behind the horses, only 
his right shoulder covered by his mantle, his legs, and his winged 
boots being visible. 

Who the bridal pair are, must remain uncertain since inscrip- 
tions are lacking. They may be gods, in which case we might 
have a representation of the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis—or 
perhaps Heracles and Hebe. The hydria recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum with a scene similar to ours and 
bearing the xad\és name Onetorides, seems to have the begin- 
nings of the inscriptions Heracles and Hebe beside the two main 
figures.'_ Or they may be merely human figures in the presence 
of favorite deities.? 
1B. Meir. Mus. X, No. 6, June, 1915, p, 122, fig. 2. 


* For a discussion of the subject, cf. Férster, Hochzeit des Zeus und-der Hera. 
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Representations of marriage processions are very common on 
Greek vases, nevertheless only one or two vases seem to be 
closely related to ours in drawing and design. The first of these 
is shown by Gerhard! and was at the time the drawing was made 
in an antique shop in Rome. The ornamentation is similar to 
ours and the arrangement of figures is the same except that 
Hermes and Dionysus are interchanged. The drawing is closely 
related to ours, though our artist has availed himself of more 
“short cuts” in the concealing of parts of his figures, the use of the 
white horse and the like. The second vase to which ours bears a 
certain similarity is the dateable Onetorides hydria in the Metro- 
politan Museum.? Our vase belongs roughly tothe same period. 
The drawing does not show the minute care which marks most of 
the vases of Exekias but it probably belongs to the period in 
in which he worked (550-530 B.c.). The vase is in excellent 
condition, the incision carefully wrought, and the elaborate use 
of white and purple gives an almost polychromatic effect. 

III. Black figured Attic Amphora, R 2131 (Fig. 1). Height, 
132 in.; 28} in. in circumference at widest point. From the 
Forman sale, London, July 1900, No. 108. The sale catalogue 
gives the following description: “Another [amphora] with the 
eyes symbolic on body.” 

The vase is a good piece of work on the part of the potter as 
well as the painter. The amphora is a graceful shape, a direct 
lineal descendant of the Chalcidian amphora’ in type. The foot 
is joined to the body by means of a plastic ring from which rays 
ascend. The handles are round and ribbed and light in char- 
acter, and the lip is offset with a delicate channel at the mouth. 
The neck is joined to the shoulder with a plastic ring. 

The black varnish which covers most of the vase is of a lustrous 
character. The design on the neck is the honeysuckle pattern 
richly incised, doubtless a variation of that which is found on the 
neck of the Chalcidian amphorae referred to. The main design 
is on the shoulders of the amphora and is divided by the handles 
into two panels. Below these a reserved circle passes around the 
vase to the end of each panel, but not beneath the handles. 


1 Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pl. 314. 

2 Cf. p. 311, note 1. 

3 Cf. Buschor, Gr. Vas., p. 140; fig. 70, p. 97. , Cf. also, ibid., p. 138, fig., 
p. 99, p. 139. It was probably Amasis who introduced the amphora of the 
later Chalcidian type into Athens. 
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Next to the neck is a series of parallel framed bars of black and 
purple. The centre of the panel is occupied by a pair of prophy- 
lactic Ionic eyes. The imagination of the artist has further 
added the eye-brows and the nose to complete the decoration, 
and on either side bordering the design a male figure swathed 


Figure 1.—AmpHora IN Bryn Mawr 


in a purple and black mantle stands as if “at attention” with a 
long staff or spear in the right hand. The design is practically 
the same on both sides. 

The amphora is interesting because of its Ionic characteristics 
and its affinity with other known vases. It is undoubtedly from 
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the same workshop as an amphora in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Fig. 2) which shows even stronger Ionic traits. The New 
York amphora is of the same shape and has the same decoration 
on the neck and the rays below. The panel decoration, however, 


Figure 2.—AmpHuora New York 


is varied. On one side (Fig. 3) a lion is rending a stag'; at 
either end, Ionic eyes. On the other side, a youth with a horse 
is shown between two other youths, with the eyes as before. 
Ionic characteristics to be noted on our vase are: the drawing 
of the eye of men by means of the round circle without iris or 


1Cf. this motive with motives on other vases showing Ionic traits,—e.g. 
Pottier, Louvre E 734, pl. 54. 
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pupil; the emphasizing of the contour of the back beneath the 
close-fitting garment; the distribution of the garments into layers 
of black and purple. These characteristics, combined with the 
peculiar shape of the head, abrupt in the rear with the hair 
caught up in a knot, together with the double line at the neck 
would seem to show that our vase was painted by an Ionic master 
working in the style of the ‘“Phineus factory.”” The amphora 
dates after the middle of the sixth century. 

IV. Part of a black figured cyathus (Fig. 4) with the signa- 
ture of Nikosthenes (R 2463), from Rome. A companion piece 
(R 2464) is in the possession of the Boston Museum. The cup 


Figure 3.—AMPHORA IN NEw York; Detain 


is 24 inches in height, the clay a warm buff in tone and very fine. 
The high metallic handle has been broken off, but two pieces are 
preserved. At least one half of the cup is missing. The interior 
is covered with black varnish, and the handle is done in a very 
lustrous black on the outside. The cup corresponds in shape to 
a cyathus in the British Museum.' It shows the influence of 
metal technique seen also in the amphorae of Nikosthenes, and, 
with its fine clay and thin walls, is a good example of the potter’s 
art. The design is that of a man driving a bull. At the left of 
the handle in front of the bull is the signature NIKOS0. 

The herdsman wears a pointed cap and a purple and black 
mantle, with a border of white dots, thrown over his right arm 
and shoulder. In his left hand he carries a cudgel (?) with a 


1 Br, Mus. Cat. II, pl. VII. 
4 
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round object at the end, and in his right a long, pointed stick. 
The eye is rendered by a simple circle, the mouth by a short, 
straight line. The collar bones are indicated. The bull is realis- 
tically drawn, as we find the drawing in a similar scene on a cup 
by Nikosthenes in Berlin.' 

The chief claim to interest that our vase has is the fact that it 
adds one more signed vase to the large number already known 
from the prolific factory of Nikosthenes. Further, it is one of 


Figure 4.—Cyatuus SigNep By NIKOSTHENES 


four vases of this shape signed by Nikosthenes. Klein? cites two 
vases of this shape signed by our master, but neither has been 
published, nor are the present possessors known. 

More recently the British Museum has obtained a cyathus 
from the factory of Nikosthenes with designs of Sileni and Maen- 
ads dancing,* apparently similar to Klein’s No. 54; his No. 55 
presents a scene of combat between a warrior and an Amazon 
placed between two male figures who hold their horses. Our 
cup offers a more plebeian subject. 


1 Wiener Vorlegeblatter, 1889, pl. VII, 2a; cf. Gerhard, Trinkschalen und 


Gefasse, pl. 1. 
2 Klein, Meisters., p. 66, Nos. 54, 55. Cf. Perrot, X, p. 262, who mentions 


only the London cyathus. 
* Walters, J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, p. 292, pl. XVII, ‘On some Vases Recently 


Acquired by the British Museum.’ 
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V. Fragments of Cabeiric Pottery from at least two vases, 
(R 325 a, b, c, f, h, i). No provenance is given, though the vases 
must have come originally from the site of the Cabeirion near 
Thebes in Boeotia (Fig. 5). 


Ficure 5.—FRAGMENTS OF CaBEIRIC PoTTeRy] 


The clay is of a pale yellow variety with designs in black and 
-brown. The scene depicted is that of a sacrifice. A grotesque 
male figure with a sacrificial basket in his left hand and a knife 
in his right moves apparently toward an altar. Behind him a 
small boy with oenochoe in one hand and sponge-bag (?) in the 
other follows with some trepidation. The man’s mouth is wide 
open as if shouting and immediately before him is apparently a 
satyr. In any case the edge of the fragment seems to show the 
back and tail.of a satyr, a design similar to one found on another 
fragment which appears to belong to the same vase. Yet another 
fragment which doubtless has to do with this scene represents an 
elongated animal running to the left. Of better quality is a 
fragment of another vase which depicts the head of the: deity 
Cabeiros who is moving to the left with vine decoration above. 
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The incision is exceedingly careful. At the extreme right is a 
hand holding a double flute. 

The fragments are good examples of the local development of 
the black figured ware at the sanctuary of the Cabeiroi. Excel- 
lent specimens of this pottery may be seen in the Boston Museum.! 
The characteristic shape is the large deep bowl with two small 
ring handles. The ware is not earlier than the fifth century 
and may be later, the old style being kept for religious purposes. 


Fic 6.—FRAGMENTS OF AN AMPHORA 


VI. Fragments of a large black figured amphora, No. 66 from 
Dr. Hartwig’s fragments (Fig. 6). The design represents a quad- 
riga, behind which the lower part of the figure of a woman is 
visible, standing before a seated old man with a staff in his right 
hand. Behind the man a barbarian with high pointed cap moves 
to right looking back to left. In his left hand is a battle axe, 


1 Professor D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins University is preparing for 
publication an account of caricature and the grotesque in ancient art which 
includes a discussion of these vases. See, also, Walters, Anc. Pottery, I, p. 
391; Ath. Mitt. 1888, pp. 412-428, pls. 9-12; J.H.S. XIII, 1893, pl. IV, pp. 
76-87; Perrot, Histoire de l’ Art, X, p. 294. 
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The scene may be that of the departure of a warrior, a not un- 
common theme,! or it may have some mythological significance.” 

The amphora is to be dated some time after the middle of the 
sixth century. The use of purple and white is extensive; the 
incision is careful but scant. Folds are represented on the old 
man’s himation. 

VII. Six black figured shards from three prothesis vases, R 
1930, 1931. One fragment from Athens gives the head and body 
of a woman who is tearing her 
hair in a fashion not unlike the 
design found on a clay tablet 
from the Acropolis.2 Two other 
shards show a frieze of male 
mourners with upraised hands.‘ 

The third group of fragments, 

probably belonging to one vase 

show a weeping woman beneath 

a couch; two bearded male 

figures with upraised hands, one 

with white hair and beard; the F1GuRE 7.—FRaGMENT BY THE 
heads of two youths with ex- oF THE 
tended hands. 

VIIIa. Fragment of an amphora in Ionic style from the hand 
of the Master of the Phineus cylix in Wiirzburg (Fig. 7). Design, 
heads of woman and man with typically Ionic profiles—especially 
in drawing of the eyes and hair, Ionic influence is also apparent.® 
The fragment is to be compared with the Phineus cylix where 
precisely the same type of profile with the weak, receding chin 
is found on the women, where the treatment of the hair is the 
same, with the purple fillet about the head and the hair falling 


1 Pottier, Louvre Album, F 198, pl. 77; esp. Mon. 1842, pl. XLV, Quadriga of 
Kallias, Br. Mus. B, 147. 

2Cf. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., 215, Ajax, Teucer, Briséis, Phoenix; cf. 
for Trojan Warrior, Mon. IX, pls. IX-XI,-B 426, Br. Mus. cylix.  - 

' 8 Ant. Denk. II, 11, No. 1. 

* Cf. Collignon-Couve, Cat. de Vases peints du Musée National d’ Athénes, pl. 
XXXYV, 845, 847 (pinax), ’Ed. ’Apx. 1888, pl. XI. 

5 Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de ’ Art, X, p. 209, for form. Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, pl. 41; Buschor, pp. 102 ff.; cf supra on III. Mr. Beazley con- 
siders this fragment very important because the vases of this school are 
mostly cups. Other vases from the same factory, which are not cups, will 
be discussed in his forthcoming book on Vases in America. 
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free behind. The use of red on the lips and in the pupil of the 
eye are to be noted on our vase, as well as the retention of the 
double line around the neck. The head of the male figure is very 
like the heads of the Harpies in execution, the treatment of the 
hair is the same, and the use of purple to denote folds of the gar- 
ment is also found on our vase. White has been used across 
the front of the male figure to denote the under garment but 
much of the coloring is lost. The vase fragment is undoubtedly 
by the master of the Wiirzburg cylix. 

VIIIb. Fragments of vases by 
the “ Kleinmeister.” 

(a) Fragment of a cylix with a doe 
grazing: in the field, meaningless 
letters—style of Tleson.' 

(b) Fragment of a cylix from Cer- 
vetri, No. 4, Dr. Hartwig’s frag- 
ments (Fig. 8); design, head of a 

Ficure 8.—FracMent IN woman in the style of Sakonides. 
THE STYLE OF SAKONIDES = The head is rendered in outline draw- 
ing and is turned to the left. The 
bust is given as far as the shoulders. The upper part of her tunic 
is a purplish red and there is a purple fillet about her head. Her 
hair hangs down her back and is fastened in a knot bya tight band. 
The woman wears earrings and a necklace. Incision is rare, but 
some is found on the hair to represent bands. The painting is 
a lustrous black. The fragment is rare and is practically a 
duplicate of the design on a cylix in the British Museum.’ 

(c) Fragments of cylices with offset neck. At handle, small 
meander. Design of animals in panel around vase, panther, 
sphinx, ram. Style of Xenocles. 

(d) Small fragment of a warrior with shield and spear. 

(e) Fragments of cylices in the style of the Kleinmeister with 
Dionysiac scenes—Themes: Dionysus on a mule with vine 
branches; satyr.* Dionysus seated with keras‘* between prophy- 


1 Gsell, Fouilles de Vulci, pl. IX; cf. de Ridder, Cat. de vases peints de la 
Bibl. Nat. 315, pl. VIII. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. del’ Art dans I’ Antiquité, X, 
p. 197 (Exekias); p. 235 (Anacles). 4 

2 Arch. Zeit. 1885, p. 189; Cf. Jb. Arch. I. XXII, 1907, p. 102, fig. 19 (Hermo- 
genes), fig. 21 (Sakonides). See also Jb. Arch. I. XI, 1896, p. 289, fig. 23 
(Eucheiros). Pottier, Vases Antiques, F 87, pl. 69, signed by Hermogenes. 

3 Cf. Attic cylices in the Metropolitan Museum with same theme and better 


execution. 
‘Louvre F 160, Pottier, Vases Antiques, pl. 76 (oenochoe). 
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lactic eyes. Dionysus with vine. The use of the vine for 
decoration Buschor believes was introduced by Amasis' from the 
Phineus factory into Athens. 

(f) Fragment of a hand holding a cylix. 

(g) Fragment showing a fighting cock. Copious useof incision 
and purple. 

Turning to the works of the period of red figured vases, and 
passing over a fragmentary inscription from a Panathenaic 
amphora (-NEQEN), we come to the cylices of the severe red 
figured style. 

IX. Centre of a red figured cylix of the early severe style, with 
base.2 RTL18a 19, from Rome. Within a reserved red circle 
is a kneeling warrior with helmet, shield, spear and greaves. 
The figure appears to be crouching in ambush and is completely 
hidden by his armour except for his feet. In the field, HOPAIS 
KAVOSs retrograde. Only remains of the word xadés. 
Two incised circles surround the shield, near the edge; within, a 
design of three leaves. The cylix is Epictetan in style. 

X. Red figured cylix (Fig. 9) from the workshop of Euergides.' 
Diameter 0.115 m. One handle is missing and the foot has been 
broken away. In the interior surrounded by a simple circle is a 
nude youth kneeling and lifting a cotyle. The outline of the 
figure is done in relief except the contour of the hair. This is 
distinguished from the background merely by dots in relief. 
The short, loose hairs about the face are dark, straight strokes 
without relief. The profile is typical of Euergides, with the long 
nose, prominent chin and receding mouth. The body and legs 
are thin. Our vase should be compared especially with Berlin 
2265, which depicts a youth with a cotyle,‘ and the cylix in New 
York, which shows a youth holding a flower. The work of the 
entire vase is very hasty. The ear space is reserved in the hair 
with no details; no marks indicate the ankle. The cylix is inter- 
esting chiefly because it comes from a prominent factory—one 
of the most prolific factories of the Epictetan period. 


1 Buschor, Gr. Vas., p. 140. 
2 For the form see Pottier, Douris, fig. 1, cylix to the r. For similar subject, 
Hartwig, Meist., pl. 9; Jb. Arch. I. X, 1895, p. 192, fig. 17, p. 194, No. 18, 
Louvre, G 5, pl. 89, Pottier. 

* For a discussion of this master, see Beazley, J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 
347 f. 

4J.HS. XXXIII, 1913, p. 351, fig. 3. 
5 B. Meir. Mus. V, No. 6, p. 142, fig. 1. 
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XI. Red figured cylix with the xa\és name Epeleios, perhaps 
from the workshop of Cachrylion! (R 1335 B.B. 16, 2). Height 
0.121 m.; diam. 0.324 m. The vase was excavated in a tomb at 
Vulci, north of the Cuccumella, by Prince Torlonia and was after- 
wards in the Torlonia Palace.? Two small pieces were missing 


Figure 9.—CyLix FROM THE WORKSHOP OF EUERGIDES 


near the handle, and the vase was put together from numerous 
fragments. 

On the interior (Figs. 10,11), a youth crowned with myrtle and 
wrapped in a mantle that leaves the right shoulder free, leans on 
a knotted staff held in his left hand. His right. arm is thrown 
back in an awkward fashion probably for the sake of filling the 
space desired. A single circle reserved in the color of the clay 
surrounds the design; around the interior to the right of the 
youth is the inscription ET EVEIOS; to the left in retrograde 
fashion KAVOS VAIXI. The staff and fillet are done in purple. 


1 Gsell, Fouilles dans la N écropole de Vulci, 1891, pls. XIII-XVI; pp. 178- 
185. A chapter on the Epeleios master will be found in the forthcoming book 
by J. D. Beazley referred to above. 

2 Klein, Griechische Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften, p. 65, Epeleios. 
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Exterior (Figs. 11, 12). (A) In the centre a bearded man, (a), 
crowned with myrtle and wrapped in a mantle that leaves the 
right shoulder free, is seated on a stool facing right. He holds 
up both hands gesticulating toa youth before him (b). The youth 
is crowned and dressed like the central figure, except that his 
mantleis decorated 
with a trefoil pat- 
tern; he holds up 
a flower with his 
right hand and has 
a staff in his left. 

Behind the man is 

a second youth (c), 

similar in costume 

to (a) and in pose 

to the figure in the 

interior of the cylix. 

To the right of this 

central group are 

two youths in con- 

versation, similar 

to those already 

described; (d) 

moves to left, look- Fiaure 10.—Cyuiix Name EPELEIos; 

ing back to right, INTERIOR 

and holding out 

his left hand as if in protest; in his right hand he grasps a 
knotted stick; (e) repeats (b) fairly closely in pose and dress, 
though the view is more nearly a three-quarters back in (e). 
To the left of the central group another group of youths in con- 
versation; the youth (f), repeating (e), is in conversation with a 
seated youth at the left. There is little variety in the figures and 
very few poses are employed by the artist. 

(B) Three groups of youths in conversation: (a) wreathed 
with myrtle and wearing a mantle that leaves the right shoulder 
bare, moves to left looking back to right. In either hand, a 
knotted stick is held. He escapes from a second youth (b) who 
holds out his right hand toward him; (c) sits on a stool with his 
mantle wrapped about his waist and legs. In his right hand 
is a flower, while his outstretched left holds out a cane; the youth 
before him (d) shyly hides his head behind his left shoulder and 
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rests his left arm on his staff over which his mantle is draped. 
In his left hand he holds up a flower. The next figure (e) moves 
hastily to left looking back to right, and remonstrating with his 


Figure 12.—Cyurx wits Name Epexetos (after Gsell) 


left hand with (f). The latter wears his hair long and holds out 
his right hand toward the youth before him. 

Inscriptions are numerous on the vase and were doubtless 
used for decorative effect. On A the* following inscriptions: 


1 Hartwig, Meisterschalen, pp. 97 ff., citing our vase. 


Figure 11.—Cyux Name Epezeros (after Gsell) 
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[OJEOAOPOS. NAIXI KAVOS. HOPAIS KALOs. EPEVElOs 
KAVOS NAIXI HOPAIS KAVOS. On B: ISPAXOS KALOS. 
EPEVEIOS KAVOS. NAIXI HOPAIS KAVOS. 


Some of the inscriptions are retrograde. Purple is used for the 
fillets of myrtle. Klein cites the vase under the name Epeleios! 
and mentions two other vases in Munich which have the same 
kadés names. 

Where does our cylix belong in time, who was the master, if 
he can be determined, or what master’s work is most like the 
work found on this cylix? 

If we consider the technical details found on our vase, the fol- 
lowing characteristics may be noted. 

(a) The designs are enclosed inside and out by the simple 
circle which was used in the Epictetan era. In the interior 
around the edge of the bowl is a reserved red line. 

(b) The drapery is very formal, the folds presenting a 
starched effect and the ends done in swallow-tail 
fashion. In one instance the end is rendered by the 
point with a circle within. The trefoil pattern is used 
in two cases. As a rule the mantle leaves the right 
shoulder bare and covers the left arm almost to the wrist,— 
sometimes entirely. Circular folds are done in two divisions. 

(c) The outline of the hair is almost always incised, except for 
the lock over the forehead, which has a reserved line around it. 
The hairs about the face are done in short straight lines, except 
in three cases; in two instances the youths have curls about the 
face, and one has long hair done in wavy lines. One youth has 
curls in raised dots about the face. All wear purple fillets of 
myrtle. 

(d) The eye is almost always closed at the ends with the pupil 
in the middle; this is rendered by a dot except in two cases where 
we have the round circle with a dot in the centre. 

(e) The collar bones do not have the curved line 
but form part of the breast. The breasts are also 


aT \4 
Z| rendered so: ; nipples 


are done by circles with dots within in a brownish 
wash. The trunk is marked off into two divisions. 
(f) The feet are long and narrow. The hands for the most part 
are poorly done, the ends often being cut off sharply by the black 
1Cf. p. 322, note 2. 
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varnish. They are stiff, except when they grasp objects. One 
outstretched hand, (d) of side A, has a line to mark the thumb 
and a relief line in the centre of the palm. The arms are over- 


long. 


In comparing our cylix with works from the hand of Epictetus 
we find certain traits in common: the single figure in the interior 
surrounded by the simple circle, incision for the outline of the 
hair, similar treatment of drapery, and a marked tendency 
toward grace and refinement. The figures of our cylix are, how- 
ever, more sturdy and virile, and advances over the work of 
Epictetus are apparent.' 

The vase obviously belongs to a period when new and old 
traits existed side by side, a period of swift stylistic development 
which is best revealed in the work from the factory of Cachry- 
lion. One vase which resembles ours is G 36 in the Louvre.* 
The drapery and poses are similar, though the mantles are 
longer and the work less careful. The three-quarter back view 
in particular recalls our cylix. Closely allied to our vase in 
details is a cylix in Munich* made by Cachrylion and painted by 
Euphronios. In the interior the beautiful Leagros is celebrated, 
riding in Thracian costume on his horse. The shape of his skull 
and his profile are reminiscent of some of the youths on the ex- 
terior of the Bryn Mawr cylix, while the companions of Heracles 
on the exterior show a certain kinship with them. Iolaus and 
the bearded man on the Bryn Mawr cylix are akin. Further- 
more, the treatment of the hair of the female figure who rushes to 
the scene with outstretched hand recalls the hair of (e) and (f) 
of side B of our vase. 

The closest parallel to our vase is to be seen in the design on 
the reverse of the Antaeus crater in the Louvre,‘ the concert 


1 See especially the following works of Epictetus for points of similarity: 
(1) Berlin 2262=Gerhard A.V., 272. The treatment of the hair and muscular 
details are similar and the repetition of the flute player recalls a like trick on 
the Bryn Mawr cylix. (2) Cylix, Cab. Pourtalés, Panofka, pl. 41. (3), 
Br. Mus. E 36, Murray, Designs, No. 21, pl. VI, “in the style of Epictetus,” 
where the garment, staff and profile of the youth are similar. 

*See, Louvre Album, G 36, pl. 91. Among unsigned vases, ef. also, Furt- 
wingler, Sabouroff Collection, pl. LIII; J.H.S. 1904, p. 305, No. 520; J.H.S. 
1908, p. 316, pl. XX XI. 

* Furtwingler-Reichhold, pl. 22. The caveat of Furtwangler, op. cit. I, p. 
104 and II, p. 11 has been noted. 

‘ Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 92. 
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scene. Here the youths are strikingly like some of those on the 
Bryn Mawr cylix though done on a far more elaborate scale. 
(d) of the Bryn Mawr cylix, side A, resembles the handsome 
Leagros in the profile face with full pouting lips, in his knotted 
stick with slightly curved end, in his delicately draped garment, 
his side whiskers and myrtle wreath, in small details such as the 
rendering of the elbow, hair and eye. Note also the seated 
youth (c) on side B, comparing him with the youths seated at 
the concert. 

In spite of many marked similarities, Euphronios was not the 
painter of the Bryn Mawr cylix. A careful examination of our 
vase reveals many characteristics of the period transitional from 
the archaic, refined and conventional work of Epictetus toward 
the bolder, more virile style of the new school under Euphronios. 
One bears in mind, however, the caveat of Furtwingler! against 
assigning all vases of this period to that painter, and the angular 
figure on the interior of our cylix could scarcely come from his 
hand. Furthermore some of the main features which Furt- 
wangler points out as characteristic of Euphronios are missing 
on our vase, namely, the manner of rendering the trunk muscles 
and the line on the breast on the outer side from the nipple. 
Perhaps the cylix was painted by another worker in the factory 
of Cachrylion who copied the style of Euphronios; it is scarcely 
possible that it was painted by Euphronios even as an amateur 
before he launched forth on his independent career and started 
a workshop of his own.? At most it can only be said that the 
vase appears to emanate from the factory of Cachrylion and to 
belong to the period when Euphronios was a worker there. 

The relation of our vase to others with the xadés name Epe- 
leios, raises further problems. Are all of these vases by the same 
hand? Turning to the Munich yases mentioned by Klein we 
see that they are concerned with the following subjects: 

1. Munich, 469. The design is that of a Maenad, serpent 
in right, thyrsos in left. She wears a long fine chiton and a crown 
in her hair. In the field, ET EVEIOS KAVOS. Jahn describes 
the.vase as “‘zierlich.”’ 

1 See p. 326, note 3. 

2 On Cachrylion and his relation to Euphronios, Loeschke, Anhang in Helbig, 
Italiker in der Po-Ebene (1879), p. 125: Furtwingler-Reichhold, pl. 22 (Text). 
Cf. other vases by Euphronios with our vase, notably Furtwangler-Reichhold, 
pls. 61, 62, particularly the work on the neck which is more hasty; Hartwig, 
pls. VIII and XII. 
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2. Munich, 331,'_ I. A bearded, ivy-crowned satyr presses with 
both hands a wine-skin; from this, wine streams into a large ivy- 
crowned amphora. Inscription, TE HEAVs 
HOINOS. Below EP EVEIOS KAVOS. 

Exterior: A, Peleus and Thetis and five fleeing Nereids. Peleus 
bearded and crowned and clad in armour embraces Thetis who 
pushes him away. She wears a transparent chiton, a mantle 
and a crown. On her arm isa lion. Various Nereids come to 
the aid of Thetis, XODA, PAVVKA with dolphin, IPISIA, with 
dolphin, and KVMATO@AI All wear the Ionic chiton. Under 
the handle is an altar in the form of an Ionic capital on which 
an altar fire burns. 

B, Seven drunken tipplers. Beside an amphora stands a 
youth, ivy crowned and wearing a short chlamys. He places a 
cup to his mouth with his right hand. Opposite him, a bearded 
man in mantle and cap holds a lyre over the amphora. Between 
them, the inscription, ET EVEIOS KAVOS. Behind the man two 
figures; a bearded man with a chlamys over his left arm and a 
drinking horn in his right holds out his left hand toward a nude 
youth who draws backward. The youth holds a wine skin behind 
him; above him, the inscription, GEOAOPOS KAVOs, HOPAIs 
KAVOS NAIXI. To the left of the youth drinking is a youth about 
to cast aside or draw on his mantle. Two youths follow—one 
clothed in a chlamys and bearing a cane moves toward a nude 
youth who pushes him away. All three are ivy-crowned. 
Above, O(P Als KAV)OS NAIXI ISPA+O0%2 KAVOS. Under the 
handle a great amphora. 

To these vases should now be added two in New York. 

3. Cylix in New York in the Metropolitan Museum.’ Diam- 
eter, 33.6 cm. 

Interior: Nude youth running holding out his chlamys over 
one arm and grasping his staff in the other hand. On his head, a 
myrtle wreath. Inscription, HOTAIS KAVOs. 

Exterior: Scenes of revelry with ten youths engaged. 

A, In the centre, two nude youths at either side of a crater. 
The one at the left has a cane in his right hand and a mantle over 
his left arm. The one at the right dips into the crater with his 


1 Jahn 331; Canino, Rés. Bir., p. 22; De Witte, Cat. Bir., 135. 
2 Kretschmer, Gr. Vaseninschriften p. 180, changes to Isarchus. Cf. Klein 
op. cit. p. 65. 
3 For (3) see, B. Meir. Mus. Vol. V, No. 6, June, 1910, 142, fig. 2. 
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right and holds a flute skin in his left. Both are filleted. To 
the right of this group, two nude youths, one with a mantle 
over his left arm, the other with an oenochoe in his right and 
a cane over which his chlamys is hung, in his left. At the left, 
behind the central group, is a nude youth moving left with a 
wine skin held out in both hands. 

B, A livelier scene of dancing. In the centre, a youth with 
castanets and a mantle behind his shoulders dances to theflute 
played by a youth at the left. The player faces a second youth 
at the left with a mantle thrown over his left arm. At the right 
of the central figure two youths dance, one with a horn, the other 
with a bowl and pointed amphora. 

Inscription HOP AIS KAVOS EPEVEIOs. HOPAIS KALVOs 
VAIXI. 

4. Red figured crater in New York in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum.! 

A, Bearded warrior and youth in conversation.2 The bearded 
warrior has a most realistic portrait head which dates the cra- 
ter in the Polygnotan era and recalls the bearded figure wearing 
a petasos on the Orvieto crater. 

B, Hunter and Nike. Between the two figures at the top is 


an inscription EP : AE* The letters indicated by dots are un- 


certain, but very likely are | and O. No xandés is traceable. 

An attempt to compare the styles of the various vases reveals 
certain difficulties. The New York cylix (3) shows certain 
similarities to our vase, but such as might be due to the same 
period rather than to the fact that they come from the same 
hand. Incorrect anatomical details are very noticeable on the 
New York vase, whereas the Bryn Mawr cylix is free from these; 
awkward as the figures sometimes are on our vase, there is no 
incorrect rendering of the back of the arm seen in front view, 
as is the case on the interior of the New York cylix. The drapery 
is also quite differently treated. 

If we decide that the New York cylix may have been painted, 
by the master of the Bryn Mawr cylix in his early period before 
he had learned the correct drawing of anatomical details, we 
must contend with the reserved line used about the hair in the 


1I owe the reference to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 
* Furtwangler-Reichhold, II, fig. 94A; Buschor, p. 183, fig. 133. 
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interior of the New York cylix; the reserved line is usually later 
in date than the incised. 

Turning to the Munich vases we have a distinct lacuna because - 
no illustrations are available! Reasoning from analogy and 
probability we come to the following conclusions:—It is highly 
probable, though not absolutely certain, that Munich 331 is by 
the same master as the Bryn Mawr vase, because the numerous 
inscriptions on the two vases are identical and are found in com- 
bination on no other known vases; three xad\és names are 
repeated of which but one, Epeleios, is found on other vases. 
Further, these names are repeated with the phrase 6 ais xaNés. 
vaixe xadds. It seems, therefore, that the two vases might prob- 
ably emanate from the same master, since they have the same 
tendency to use similar inscriptions for decorative purposes. 

If the Munich vase 331 belongs to the same master as our 
cylix we have a second problem before us. Side B of the Munich 
cylix has a scene of revelry which is very close in character to 
the scenes depicted on the exterior of the Epeleios cylix in New 
York and which would seem to connect the New York and 
Munich vases with the same hand. 

It appears, therefore, probable that’ the Munich vase 331, 
the Bryn Mawr vase, and the New York Epeleios cylix are to be 
connected with the one master but this can in no way be proved 
in the absence of illustrations? The New York vase, if it is to 
be reckoned from the same hand as the Bryn Mawr cylix, cer- 
tainly shows very hasty and careless execution as compared 
with the latter, though there are certain similarities in style. 
On the other hand as careful a workman as Epictetus sometimes 
attaches the arm at a peculiar angle and gives the hand in a rear 
view where we should have the front view.* 

The New York crater cannot be connected with our group of 
vases. The inscription is uncertain;‘ the style is certainly that 
of the Polygnotan era. 

1 The photographs of the Munich vases sent to me by the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Sieveking have failed to reach me. 

2 Mr. Beazley tells me that he considers the Munich vase 331, the New York 
vase, and the Bryn Mawr vase to be by the same hand. Three other vases 
from the same hand will be added to the work of this master in the chapter on 
the Epeleios Master in Mr. Beazley’s forthcoming book. The small Epeleios 
cup in Munich (469) is, according to Beazley, not by the same master. 

3 Cylix in Ferrara, A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 271, fig. 3. 

‘ Beazley considers this a nonsense inscription. Cf. J.H.S. XXXIV, p. 205, 
in his discussion of the “Achilles Master.’’ 
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The Bryn Mawr vase can scarcely be earlier than 510-500 
B.c.,' the New York crater scarcely earlier than 460 B.c. Between 


Figure 13.—Cyirx 1n THE or Duris; INTERIOR 


the vases lies a period of forty years. It is interesting to see the 
same name recurring at a later epoch but it is certainly another 
Epeleios, if the inscription is genuine. 

XII. Centre of a red figured pinax in the style of Duris, R 
491, from Rome, diameter 0.153 cm. (Fig. 13). 

Within a reserved red circle, the edge of which has been broken 
away, a bearded man reclines upon a couch. His left arm rests 
against a cushion and his right hand holds a cylix with which he 
is evidently playing kottabos.2_ He wears a fillet reserved in the 
color of the clay and is nude to the waist. His himation covers 

1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vas. I, p. 100. 

? Jahn, Philologus, 1869, p. 201, ‘Kottabos auf Vasenbildern’; Klein, Zu- 


phronios, ‘Die Kottabos Vase,’ pp. 104 ff. 
5 
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the lower part of his figure. On the wall at the left a spotted 
flute skin is hung. 

The pinax is a very fine piece of work and shows close resem- 
blance to the painting of Duris. The head has the shape found in 
the figures of Duris' and the hair with the reserved wavy line is 
also characteristic of the same painter. If we examine in detail 
various similarities we find that the anatomical details follow 
very closely the style of 
Duris,—the lines of the 
breast with the peculiar 
little triangle in the 
centre, the relief lines of 
the abdomen and hip,? 
the hand with the relief 
line along the thumb, the 
three lines in a dilute 
wash to mark the muscles 
of the forearm, theslender 
arms and sharp defining 
of the elbow. Similar 
also is the rendering of 
the hair about the face 
and neck, the drawing of 
the mustache and beard, 
the rendering of the nos- 

_: triland ear. The drap- 

Ficure 14. IN THE STYLE OF ta 

with that on a cylix in 

Boston signed by Duris and decorated on the exterior with repre- 

sentations of satyrs and nymphs dancing.’ Finally, the general 

proportions of the figure mark it out as especially close to the 

figures of Duris, and it is quite possible that the pinax is a work 

from his hand. Around the interior is the inscription, HOP AIs 

KAVOS. The red slip is partly peeled off, perhaps through 
lying in the sunlight. 

XIII. Interior of a cylix in the style of Duris, R 38, from the 
Van Branteghem collection and said, perhaps erroneously, to 


1 Cf. especially, Furtwangler-Reichhold, pl. 54 (cylix in Vienna). 

2 See also cylix by Duris, in the Boston Museum: Interior, bearded man 
dancing. Exterior, carousal scenes. 
* Interior, Dionysus at an altar. 
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have come from the Acropolis at Athens.!. Within a reserved 
red circle a nude youth wearing a helmet and one greave is in 
the act of putting on a second greave. The figure is bent slightly 
forward to fill the space neatly. At the right, part of a stool 
with a cushion upon it is seen. Around the design is the inscrip- 
tion, HOPAIS KAVOIS. The preliminary sketch which was 
altered in painting is very noticeable. The exterior presents the 
lower parts of three figures. All wear greaves and two seem to 
bear spears. One is nude except for a mantle behind his shoul- 
ders. 

The figure bears the marks of Duris’ style i in its slender trim 
proportions, in the eye drawn with the circle and dot,’ and in the 
anatomical details. 

XIV (Puate XIII). Interior of a cylix by the Master of the 
Bald Head, or Briseis Master.2 The fragments are No. 7la-d 
from Dr. Hartwig’s collection. On the interior, which is sur- 
rounded by a simple meander, a bald-headed man with a rough 
beard is seated in a chair at the left. He holds out a staff in his 
raised right hand while his left hand is hidden beneath his garment. 
He wears an himation with sleeves which have a double engrailed 
edge, and a black bordered chiton above. Around his head is a 
purple fillet. Before him a male figure wearing a black-bordered 
himation leans on a knotted stick which rests under his left arm. 
His head and right hand are missing, but he apparently holds out 
a helmet the tail of which is visible. The vase is obviously a work 
from the hand of the “‘ Meister mit dem Kahlkopf,” as Hartwig 
terms him, or the “Briseis Painter,” as he is named by Beazley 
from his important work in the British Museum. Our vase is 
nearest in style to the vase in the British Museum.‘ The earmarks 
of this master are evident in the rendering of the bald head, the 
beard done with dots in a dilute wash and the hair. The scenes 
on the exterior are almost all lost. They represent seated figures 
apparently in conversation with men standing or leaning on canes. 
The fragments are badly in need of cleansing and putting to- 

1Van Branteghem Sale Catalogue No. 71. 

2? Beazley, J.H.S. 1914, p. 189, considers that the dot and circle eye indi- 
cated a light-colored eye. 

3 According to Beazley, the ‘‘ Meister mit dem Kahlkopf’’ does not exist. 
The Briseis painter will be discussed, and a list of his works will be given, in 
Beazley’s forthcoming book. 

‘Hartwig, Meisterschalen, XLII, cylix in the British Museum; Murray, 
Designs, XIII, 52. 
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gether anew. They form, however, a very interesting addition 
to the work of this master. 

XV. Fragment of an amphora by the Master of the Berlin 
Amphora,' R 1087, from Rome (Fig. 15). The design is the head 
of Athena in an Attic 
helmet with plume 
facing left. She 
wears an aegis with 
snake heads about 
the edge and spots in 
a dilute wash. _ The 
hair is done in long, 
wavy curls somewhat 
conventionalized. 

XVI. Fragments of 
a cylix by the “ Meis- 
ter von Capua.” R 
1837, formerly in the 
Bourgignon collec- 


Ficure 15.—FracMent or AMPHORA BY THE tion, no provenience 
MASTER OF THE BERLIN AMPHORA ane 
given (Fig.16). The 


exterior scene represents a symposium; of the interior only 
the filleted head of a bearded man is visible with a basket 
on the wall. The three fragments show two youths and 
two bearded men reclining at a banquet with a small cup bearer 
serving at the right. They are nude to the waist and wear thick 
dotted fillets about their heads. The beards and profiles of the 
figures are quite individualistic; the head is long and quite nar- 
row and the hair is done in straight, stringy locks which present 
a somewhat unkempt appearance. The beard of the men is 
rendered in the same fashion. 

This artist, although he never signs, is known by a number of 
vases and has been named by Dr. Meyer, “‘Der Meister von 
Capua.”’ Three cylices from his hand are in the Boston Museum. 
Our vase closely resembles in style one of these, which is in case 
18 and may be described as follows:—Interior: bearded man 
and youth. The man wears a mantle which has fallen behind 
his back and rests on his arms. In his left hand is a cylix, in his 
right a staff. Before him stands a nude youth holding out an 

1 For an account of this master, see Beazley, J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, p. 281. 
The fragment is given in pl. X, but assigned to the Boston Museum. 
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oenochoe in his right hand. The forms are slender and elongated, 
the eye is the profile eye with lashes. Exterior: Bearded men 
and youths in conversation. They have various drinking vessels 
and staffs in their hands, and the characteristic fillet described 


Figure 16.—FRaGMENTS oF A CYLIx By THE “MEISTER VON Capua” 


above. The palmette is triple, with ‘scrolls and leaves at the 
end. The drawing is unusually fine. 

The other two cylices show scenes of revelry :—(2) has design 
of maenads and satyrs, (3) youths and bearded men in conver- 
sation. In addition to these two vases are two cylices in the 
Louvre, room H, case H, 382, 383, a vase in the Somzée Collec- 
tion’ and one in Bologna? from the same hand. The latter appears, 
like the Bryn Mawr vase, to have presented the scene of a sym- 
posium both outside and in. 


1 Firtwangler, Somzée Coll., pl. XXXVI; Somzée Sale Coll. Catalogue, 1901, 
pl. I, No. 47. 

2I owe the reference to Mr. L. D. Caskey. Pellegrini, Catalogo dei vast 
antichi dipinti, Museo Civico di Bologna, p. 41, figs. 28, 29, 30. 
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XVII. Part of the interior of a cylix of the period transitional 
to the fine style, probably by the same hand as No. XVI (Fig. 
17). T.L.18a,19 Rome. Two 
nude male figures of which the 
upper portions and heads are 
missing in part, stand on either 
side of a wreathed crater which 
rests upon a pedestal crowned 
with ivy. The figure at the 
left has a staff in his right hand 
and holds out his left hand, 
now missing. The figure on 
the right dips an oenochoe into 
the crater with his right and 
holds his staff in his left. Both 
wear mantles around their 
shoulders. Below the design 
a kind of egg pattern is visible.' 
Ficure 17.—FraGMEnT oF XVIII. Interior of a cylix 
Cyix by the Penthesilea Master,? R 
1827. Interior, victory flying 
toward an altar. Exterior, scenes of combat between Greeks 
and barbarians. 

XIX. Fragment of a red figured amphora, R 1088, bought 
from Professor Rhousopolos and marked ’Arrujs (Fig. 18). 
The design belongs to a vase of the fine style and probably repre- 
sents the well-known scene of Hephaestus led into Olympus by 
Dionysus. At the right a satyr bearing a vine-wreathed am- 
phora on his shoulder advances to the right. Only the head of 
the figure is preserved. Behind him, Dionysus with fillet and 
thyrsus, clad in chiton and himation, looks to the left though 
apparently moving to the right. He is doubtless drawing on 
the drunken Hephaestus. Above the design the lotus pattern. 
The scene is well known in the fine style of red figured vase 


1 Beazley assigns this to the painter of the “Euaion kalos” cup in the 
Louvre and mentions this painter in his book, where the ye Mawr frag- 
ment will be published. 

2A.J.A. XIX, 1915, p. 403, pl. XVII. Beazley connects this vase with 
«a painter of the same time and, one may say, school as the Penthesilea painter. 
By the same, pyxis in Athens, with Poseidon and Amymone, Heydemann, Gr. 
Vas., pl. I.” 
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painting.' Our vase is in style most like a stamnus shown by 
Gerhard.2, The vase was in a Roman antique shop when 
drawn and repre- 
sents Hephaestus 
ona mule with a 
cantharus in his 
right hand. Di- 
onysus has his 
cantharus and 
thyrsus while a 
satyr plays the 
double flute. Both 
vases are obviously 
by the same hand. 

XX. Fragment 
of a pinax in the 
fine style, from 
Athens, No. 3, Figure 18.—FRAGMENT OF AN AMPHORA 
Hartwig’s frag- 
ments, and noted as rare.* In the interior within two reserved 
red circles a bearded long-haired satyr stands at the right in 
conversation with a woman at the left. His hands are folded 
across his breast and his right knee is bent in an easy position. 
The woman wears a kerchief about her head and a mantle 
over her chiton which covers her entirely. Both stand upon 
an exergue reserved in the color of the clay (Fig. 19). 

XXI. Ascus from the middle of the period of red figured vases, 
ca. 450 B.c., provenience unknown. The form is that found in 
the earliest examples,—the flat, round body with convex top 
and a projecting spout; the handle is arched over to meet the 
spout.* The ascus came into popularity as one of the styles 
which succeeded the cylix. 


1 Furtwingler-Reichhold, pl. 7, crater in Munich; pl. 29, pelice in Munich, 
B. Meir. Mus. June 1909, p. 105, fig. 8; Gerhard. Auserl. Vas. pl. 58, stamnus 
in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge. 

2 Auserl. Vas., pl. 58. 

3 Cf. Nicole, Meidias et le style fleuri dans la céramique altique, p. 115, fig. 26, 
for similarity in style. 

‘Br. Mus. Cat. III, fig. 16, E 722-66; Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery, I, 
p. 199. The Boston Museum has an ascus similar in character to that in 
Bryn Mawr; on one side a dog, on the other,a hare. Thework is more careless. 
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Design on the top: panther crouching to left with right paw 
raised; gryphon (?) crouching to right with left paw raised. 
On the body of the panther and along the back bones of both 
animals, dots in brown. The work dates from the good period 
of work and is fairly well done. 

XXII. Miscellaneous fragments of the red figured style (Figs. 


Figure 19.—FRAGMENT OF A PINAX 


1. Head of helmeted Athena facing right, in the style of Oltos,' 
from Rome. The treatment of the hair, eye and helmet ally the 
fragment closely with the style of Oltos. 

2. Fragment of the interior of a cylix in the Epictetan manner. 
Design, part of the head of a youth and the right hand holding a 
lyre. Inscription in the field LO. 

3, 4, 5. Fragments of a cylix of the Epictetan cycle. Design, 
exterior, contests of Theseus. 4, Theseus and the Marathonian 
Bull. 

* Cf. Wiener Vorlegebl, D, pls. I, II. 
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6. Fragment of a cylix of Epictetan style. Head of a youth 
facing left, probably engaged in a wrestling bout or in the palae- 
stra. 

7. Fragment of the interior of a cylix from the workshop of Eu- 
phronios. Design, lower part of a youthful figure in short trans- 
parent garment. The feet are missing. The figure is reminis- 
cent of Theseus in the Euphronios cylix in the Louvre.' The 
figure may be drawing a bow or it may possibly be poised, as is 
the Theseus figure, on the hands of a Triton. The drapery 
follows that of the Louvre cylix in style. 

8. Fragment of the interior of a cylix. Design, head of a 
youth facing right. The outline of the hair is marked by plastic 
dots; around the edge of the hair a dilute wash is used for curls. 
A meander pattern surrounded the interior design. 

9. Fragment of the exterior of a cylix. Design, youth turned 
in a three-quarter back view, head to left. The hair about the 
face is rendered by several rows of plastic dots. About the head 
is a purple fillet. The eye is rendered by the circle and dot.? 
Style of Duris (?). 

10, 11. Heads and shoulders of two youths belonging to the 
exterior of a cylix from the workshop of Hieron.* The shape of 
the skull, the thick lower lip and prominent chin, the garment 
folds in heavy rolls as of wooilen material, as well as the relief 
lines of the breast and neck, all connect the vase with the work- 
shop of Hieron. 

12. Head and shoulders of a bearded man, belonging to the 
interior of a cylix from the workshop of Hieron.‘ The hair and 
beard are done in a lustrous black and the head is surrounded 
by a purple fillet. The vase fragment should be compared in 
style with a cylix in Boston which depicts bearded men, youths 
and maidens in conversation. (For other vases from the work- 
shop of Hieron, see No. 27, Miscellaneous Fragments, f.) 

13. B B 166 (15). Fragment of the exterior of a red figured 
cylix. Breast, with lion’s paws, and beard of Heracles. The 
clay is unusually fine and the relief work of the best quality. 


1 Furtwangler-Reichhold, pl. 5. 
? Pottier, Douris, fig. 8, Eos. 
3 Wiener Vorlegebl. A, pl. III; Jb. Arch. J. 1891, pl. 1; the painter in the 
workshop, according to Beazley, is Makron. 
4 Hartwig, Meisterschalen, p. 279, fig. 40a, p. 280, fig. 40b, cylix in Boston. 
Beazley ascribes to Hermonax and gives a list of his works in his book. This 
is his only cup. 
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14, Fragment from a red figured cylix; exterior design. 
Bearded man with cotyle held before him in his left hand, head 
facing to the right. Left, outstretched hand of a second figure. 

15. TL 18a19. Head of a woman in sakkos, facing right, 
from the interior of a cylix. The design is surrounded by a 
meander varied by squares. The fragment is by the same hand 
as a cylix in Corneto.!' The profile should be compared with 
that of the woman bidding the youthfarewell. The sakkosis of the 
same type as that worn by the young woman who holds a bow 
in her left hand. The stripes of the cap are rendered by wavy 
lines in a dilute wash. The style is similar to that of Brygos. 

16. Heads of two youths from the exterior of a cylix, No. 27, 
Dr. Hartwig’s fragments. The fragment belongs to a vase from 
the factory of Brygos.2, Two youths face one another in con- 
versation. They wear dotted himatia, one with a black border, 
and fillets. The flat form of the skull, the narrow eye with the 
small black dot and the fine nose with the line at the edge of 
the nostril—all mark the heads as typical of Brygos. The lips 
are edged by fine black relief lines and the chin is not very prom- 
inent. The fragment is an excellent bit of work especially in the 
brilliant black glazed varnish. At the right the letter K, at the 
left, =. For another fragment by Brygos, see Miscellaneous 
Fragments, No. 25. 

17. Fragment of a red figured cylix showing a maenad moving 
to the right on the exterior. The fragment belongs to a vase 
from the factory of Hieron*® and came from Rome, T L 18a 19. 
The head of the figure is one typical of Hieron and closely resem- 
bles the heads of maenads on a cylix in Munich. Similar are 
the strands of flying hair, the fillet, the skin borne over the left 
arm, the chiton with three engrailed folds about the neck and 
the necklace. She bears a thyrsus in her left hand. The work 
on the fragment is most exquisite. The relief lines show unusu- 
ally fine execution. 

18. Fragment of a red figured hydria. Design, a woman at a 
fountain. Behind a woman who faces right and who appears to 
be bending over as if to procure water, stands a Doric column. 
The garment worn is of a thin material, the texture being indicated 


1 Mon. XI, pl. 33. 

2 Cf. Furtwingler-Reichhold, pls. 50, 25. 

3 Wiener Vorlegebl. A, pl. IL; Furtwangler-Reichhold, pl. 46. The painter 
is again Makron in Beazley’s opinion. 
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by wavy lines in a dilute wash. The hair is covered with a hood 
except the end which is free.!_ The hair about the face is rendered 
in a dilute wash. Fine style. ; 

19. Fragment from a cylix with offset lip. Design, a horse 
moving to left; in the background, a tree. 

20, 21. Fragments of a red figured cylix from the hand of 
Onesimos. The interior shows a dog seated on the ground in 
front view. The exterior has representations of horses and 
riders. The boots worn by the riders and the mantles are similar 
in design to those represented on the vases of Onesimos.? An 
additional fragment showing the head of a horse is entirely in 
the manner of Onesimos. 

22, 23, 24. Fragments of a cylix with figures engaged in the 


_palaestra. The fragment is noted as rare and comes from 


Dr. Hartwig’s collection, 43*-43*, from Cervetri. Two youth- 
ful male figures stand on either side of a seated figure. The 
youth at the right has a strigil in either hand. All three wear 
diadems plastic in character. On the interior of the cylix a 
design of red ivy leaves with white berries and branches passes 
around the vase. For a vase from the same hand, compare a 
cup from Ruvo.* The interior design represents a satyr and 
maenad. Around the designs similar meander patterns and 
decorative patterns of ivy and berries. Fine style. 

25. Fragment of a red figured vase showing the head and 
shoulders of a youth, perhaps drunken. The head is thrown 
backward, the mouth open. Style of Brygosmaler (?).‘ 

26. Fragment of an unfinished vase showing the leg of a man. 
The work shows broad strokes of the brush without relief lines.5 

27. Other Miscellaneous Fragments given in catalogue form 
in an attempt to be as complete as possible. Of these b, c, k, 
and o are the most important. 

a. Fragment from the interior of a cylix. Helmeted warrior. 
Pamphaeus (?). Careless work. 

1 Mon. VIII, 35. 

? Hartwig, Meistershalen, pl. LIII. 

3A. de Ridder, Catalogue de vases peints de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 824; 
pl. XXIII. Mr. Beazley informs me that there is a fragment in Petrograd 
by the same hand, published in the Comptes Rendus, and that the fragments of 
a large white crater in New York recently published by Hauser (in Furtwiingler-_ 
Reichhold-Hauser) are very close. 

* Cf. Buschor, Gr. Vasenmalerei, p. 166, fig. 118 (Maenad, Munich amphora 
by Kleophrades). 

5 Cf. Jb. Arch. I. 1899, p. 165. 
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b. Fragment of a small cylix. Interior, head and shoulders of a 
sphinx. Beside the face, the letter E in purple paint. The vase 
belongs to a master of the Epictetan cycle,—possibly to the Epily- 
kos class of vases because of its miniature character and careful 
work. The drawing, however, is not entirely similar to the draw- 
ing of the sphinx on the cylix in Mr. Warren’s possession.! 

c. Small fragment showing the head of a woman with the hair 
bound around the head with a purple fillet and the ends left 
free. Behind her is a winged figure. The hair that is left free 
is done in long straight relief lines of a very fine character. Style 
of Cachrylion (?). 

d. Red figured cylix, interior. Nude warrior, moving left, 
looking backward, shield in left, spear in right. 

e. Red figured cylix, interior. Youth, nude to waist, seated 
on a stool. Meander pattern. 

f. Red figured cylix, interior. Youth, nude to waist, reclining 
on couch, striped cushion at back, cylix in left hand, Meander. 
Hieron (?). 

g- Red figured cylix, interior. Youth wrapped in mantle 
standing beside a reclining figure. 

h. Red figured cylix. Satyr (?) pursuing maenads (?). Only 
the leg and staff of the satyr and the lower part of the female 
figures are preserved. Meander pattern. 

i. Handle and small piece of the bowl of a red figured cylix. 
Design, a barbarian bearded and wearing a long-sleeved, dotted 
garment and cloak. 

j. Fragment of a red figured cylix from Brygos’ factory. 
Exterior, Heracles pursuing a woman (?). He wears a lion skin 
over a short chiton. The upper part of the figure is lost, as is 
also that of the woman. She wears an Ionic chiton with a striped 
and dotted himation. The drapery is treated in the same man- 
ner as that of Polyxena on the Iliupersis cylix in the Louvre;* 
cf. the foot of the fleeing woman with that of Andromache 
on the same cylix. The technique of the two cylices is the same. 
The meander pattern surrounding the design is also similar, 
three meanders alternating with red cross squares. 

k. Fragment of a large amphora. Woman sented on a horse. 
Below, meander and saltire square. 


1 Mon. Piot, XX, 1912, pl. VIII. Beazley suggests Euthymides. 
Furtwangler-Reichhold, pl. 25. 
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l. Fragment of an amphora. Woman in Ionic chiton with 
overfold, pursued. Fine style. 

m. Fragment of a large amphora. Leg and part of cloak of a 
rider on horse. 

n. Head and breast of a satyr. Fine style. 

o. Head of warrior (?) interior of cylix. He carries two spears. 
The hair is done in a dilute wash. Style of Meidias. Meander 
and checkerboard square pattern around design. 

p. Numerous smaller fragments. 

XXIII. South Italian oenochoe with trefoil lip. Design, 
head of a satyr. Below the panel, wave design. Rosettes and 
various stop-gap ornaments in white are employed. 

XXIV. Fragments of a large South Italian vase from Rome. 
R 1090. Design, Lycurgus with an axe killing his children, one 
of whom he is holding over his shoulder by the legs. 

Part of a South Italian vase. Design, Eros seated holding a 
casket. (Naples.) 

XXYV. Fragment of an Arretine mould signed by Marcus 
Perennius, TL 8-III. Erotic Group, much effaced. 

XXVI. Megarian Bowl bought in Rome, from Lower Etruria. 


Mary HAMILtton SwWINDLER. 


Bryn Mawr 
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ADDENDA ON LARYMNA AND CYRTONE 


Tue following are brief notes upon some new material which 
came to hand only after the second article on Locrian topography 
had gone to press.—M. L. Cayeux, Revue Scientifique, May 9, 
1914, p. 585, adduces the “‘quais” at Larymna as evidence that . 
the sea level in Greece has not changed materially from antiquity 
to the present. While there is a superficial resemblance to quays 
in the walls at Larymna owing to the fact that the débris behind 
them has been levelled up for the most part to the top of the still 
standing courses, the extent of the construction, the existence of 
several towers, and the continuity with what are undoubtedly 
fortifications, especially the polygonal section beside the inner 
harbor, make it quite certain that we have here nothing but city 
walls.—Ph. Négris, Roches cristallophylliens et tectonique de la 
Gréce, Athens 1915, pp. 105 ff., expresses the expert opinion that 
the stone used in the walls is identical with that of the strata in 
the immediate vicinity, from which one might conclude that the 
similar material employed at Halae was transported thither 
from the quarries at Larymna, no doubt by sea. In that case 
it would appear that the fortification of these two sites was the 
outcome of a general concerted policy, and my suggestion that 
this was due to the naval policy of Epaminondas would be thereby 
supported. Regarding the comparatively insignificant depth of 
erosion (15 to 20 cm.) on the lower courses of the wall, which are 
now lapped by the water, M. Négris believes that, had the sea 
always been at this level, such soft stone would have been much 
more deeply eroded. While this is no doubt true, and in so far 
substantiates my view about the change of level, it must be 
remembered that the falling outward of the upper courses, 
many blocks of which can still be seen in the water, has doubtless 
greatly retarded the erosion of the standing wall. M. Négris 
has also discovered an ancient, now submerged, quarry on the 
opposite side of the bay, about 200 m. southwest of the landing 
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place of the mining company. Ten drums of columns, measur- 
ing 1.65 to 1.70 m. and 0.60 m. in thickness, with knobs for trans- 
portation, can be seen. This establishes the fact of an appre- 
ciable local subsidence, but in view of the severe seismic disturb- 
ances to which this region is subject, can hardly be used as direct 
evidence for a similar change of level on the opposite side of the 
bay, as indeed M. Négris himself admits.—Regarding the ety- 
mology of Larymna, I observe that Fick, Bezz. Beitr. XXI, 
p. 277, accepts the one given by Hesychius (see above, p. 60). 

Mr. A. W. Gomme, in an admirable essay entitled ‘The Topog- 
raphy of Boeotia and the Theories of M. Bérard,’ Annual of the 
British School at Athens, XVIII, 1911-1912, touches upon several 
interesting points which concern my inquiries. Following M. 
Bérard’s well known principles of ancient sailing, Mr. Gomme 
{p. 98) notes that the protected harbor of Larymna with its 
copious water supply must have frequently attracted passing 
merchant vessels, a circumstance which, added to its admirable 
location as the natural outlet of the Copaic basin, would surely 
have made it a considerable port so long as that basin was in a 
flourishing condition. He also calls attention to the fact that a 
good part of the route from Anthedon to Orchomenus is “‘steep 
and rocky” (p. 200), but that to Thebes is “not difficult,” so 
that Anthedon appears as the more natural outlet of the latter, 
whereas “the route from Larymna to Orchomenus is easy (when 
the Copais is drained), to Thebes circuitous and difficult,” with 
the result that Larymna appears to be the natural outlet of the 
former. [I should, however, hardly call the Kephalari valley 
above Larymna “rough,” as such hill valleys go in Greece, and 
I doubt if the trip from Larymna to Karditza be “‘a full day’s 
journey dvépi eifavw.”’ I walked the distance myself between 
2.30 and 9.15 p.m. by a smoother, but more circuitous route, 
and spent about two hours of that time in an examination of 
Gla and the Megale Katavothra.] The observation that there 
never could have been any important settlements on the Skrop- 
oneri bay (p. 195), owing to the general character of the district, 
serves to confirm my arguments against Leake’s view that Lower 
Larymna was located there (A.J.A. XX, pp. 34 ff.). The line 
from Orchomenus to the Bay of Opus by way of Abae and Hyam- 
polis could never have been a main connection with the sea for 
the Copaic basin, because it led through an outlying portion of 
Phocis and the very heart of Opuntian Locris, districts over which 
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there is no evidence that the Minyans exercised control, and was 
an appreciably longer route than that to Larymna, even for Orch- 
omenus itself which lay at the head of this line, and very much 
longer for the rest of the Copaic basin which naturally looked 
for its outlet down the course of the dikes and rivers to the sea. 
The two short trails over the mountains, described on pp. 201 f., 
are of course quite out of the question as arteries of trade. The 
route to the Gulf of Corinth cannot have been much employed, 
partly because of its difficulty (pp. 203 f., 205, note), but mainly 
because in the days of the Minyans there could have been little 
commerce with the West as compared with the East. All these 
considerations tend to support my contention that Larymna was 
the main harbor of Orchomenus. That is not to claim with M. 
Bérard that Minyan wealth was wholly, or even in the main, 
due to commerce (certainly Mr. Gomme has shown that his “law 
of the isthmus” is absurdly applied to Boeotia), but merely to 
point out that whatever commerce the Minyans did possess must 
have passed almost exclusively by way of Larymna. Possibly 
Mr. Gomme, in a justifiable but perhaps excessive reaction against 
the fantasies of M. Bérard, has exaggerated somewhat the diffi- 
culties of communication and the consequent scantiness of com- 
merce; for the Minyans and the Cadmeans were in such close 
contact with the Minoan world that the whole external aspect of 
their civilization was determined thereby, and a considerable 
development of commerce would seem to be an inevitable con- 
comitant of affluence and unity of culture; moreover, we should 
not forget that Orchomenus was a member of the Calaurean 
amphictiony until the historical period. Mr. Gomme asserts 
further that ‘‘it (the influence of Orchomenus) does not exist 
either in Halae or Larymna” (p. 209). Since, however, neither 
place is mentioned more than two or three times outside of the 
geographers, this would seem to be overemphasizing the argu- 
mentum ex silentio. As for Halae, indeed, I see no reason to 
suppose that it ever had important Minyan connections; certainly 
it is anything but the natural outlet for the Copaic basin. But 
for Larymna the case is different. It is the closest, most easily 
accessible, and best harbor, and cannot fail to have been utilized 
if there was any contact with the sea at all. Besides, there is 
the archaeological evidence in the shape of the old polygonal 
walls near Opus (A.J.A. XX, pp. 45 f.) and at Larymna itself, 
and the deep ruts near upper Larymna. And in speaking once 
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more of the ruts, I am reminded that in the article on Larymna 
above, I neglected to report that on the way over the saddle 
between the Copaic lake and the upper valley of Larymna I 
had observed “traces of ancient wheel ruts,” as I jotted down in 
my note book at the time. These clearly belong to the same road 
which is so easily traced at Upper Larymna. 

I note further that Mr. Gomme adds his authority (p. 201, 
note) to the list of those who, for quite sufficient reasons, deny 
that Pausanias ever made the trip from Acraephium (or better 
Acraephia) to Copae by the route which he describes (cf. A.J.A. 
XX, p. 33, 6); also that his excellent map, pl. IX, locates Hyettus 
correctly; finally that Mr. Gomme gives a good description of the 
trail which leads from Lutsi directly across the mountain by way 
of Dragana to the valley of the Platanius, so that the statement 
of Pausanias about what one would find on the other side if he 
crossed the mountain from Cyrtone, is correct enough in implying 
that there actually was such aroad. Iwas aware of the existence 
of this route, and have in fact a photograph of its lower course on 
the Locrian side, but neglected to mention it specifically in the 
discussion above (A.J.A. XX, pp. 163 ff.). That this trail 
does not lead directly through Cyrtone (Kolaka), is hardly more 
than a slight inaccuracy of statement, for it does debouch into 
the general district where Olmones, Hyettus, and Cyrtone are 
located, crossing the summit almost midway between Hyettus 
and Cyrtone, the two nearest ancient towns. 

I ought also to note that Fick, Bezz. Beitr. XXII, pp. 49 f., 
although he is inclined to regard Sotué and ’Edaia as possible 
names for springs (cf. above, p. 171), is unable to cite any 
parallels for the usage. 

W. A. OLDFATHER. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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A MARBLE HEAD FROM CORINTH 


[Ptates XIV-XV] 


THE small female head here discussed was unearthed during 
the course of the excavations at Corinth in 1914. It was found 
embedded in dry earth which had come up originally as mud from 
the great drain running north from Peirene, and hence the cir- 
cumstances of its discovery throw no light upon the period of the 
work itself.' 

The head is very small *—0.14 m. from crown to break at base 
of neck, maximum width 0.085 m. The material is a fine-grained 
Pentelic marble, the crystals small, and the texture smooth and 
homogeneous. The work represents a girl of eighteen or there- 
abouts with a face of pure Greek type. The head is turned 
slightly to the right, and the gaze is directed downward toward a 
point not far distant. The hair, which is bound over the for- 
ward part of the crown by two nearly parallel fillets, is parted at 
the middle of the forehead and brought down in broad, simple 
waves across the brow (PLate XIV). The waves extend back, 
however, only as far as the line of the front fillet, and behind 
this the hair is drawn back irregularly, as though to be gathered 
into a loose knot at the back of the head (PLare XV). On 
each side of the face, where the hair, passing low across the 
temple, swells out over the ear, there rests upon the cheek a 
broad spiral curl. 

The head itself is well preserved except for the rear portion, 
where a close examination of the break (PLATE XV) shows that 
the fragment did not belong originally to a statue in the round, 

1] wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. B. H. Hill for valuable 
criticism and suggestions, and to Mr. L. D. Caskey for the many courtesies 
extended to me at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

2 Complete dimensions: length of face (from parting of hair to bottom of 
chin) 0.074 m.; width of face 0.06 m.; height of forehead 0.02 m.; length of 
nose 0.025 m.; from nose to bottom of chin 0.029 m.; greatest width of the 
broken surface at back of head 0.075 m. 
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but is clearly from a work in high relief'; the break at the rear 
is about in the plane of the original background surface. In 
addition to this break the tip of the nose is slightly battered, and 
a chip is missing from the hair just above the left temple. 

In the matter of technique two points are worthy of attention. 
First, the drill, the free use of which is in itself an indication of 
comparative lateness,’ is seen to have been employed extensively. 
Drill marks are apparent at the inner corners of the eyes, inside 
the nostrils, at the corners of the mouth, and in the middle of 
the upper lip; the opening of the left ear was also done with a drill 
of larger size. Futhermore, in the treatment of the eyes, the eye- 
balls, instead of being rounded regularly outward as in nature, 
are slightly flattened, with just a trace of working—a faint mark 
of incision—to indicate the outline of the iris (PLATE XIV). 

In Roman portrait sculpture the practice of indicating iris and 
pupil by incision did not originate until after the close of the 
Flavian epoch. In none of the portraits of that or the earlier 
periods does this treatment of the eye appear.’ Later, however, 
in the time of Trajan and Hadrian, the custom of indicating iris 
and pupil by incision begins, and in its application a regular course 
of development can be traced: the cutting tends steadily to be- 
come deeper and more pronounced. At first the incision is very 


1 The height of the relief, as closely as can be determined from extant indi- 
cations, was at least 0.085 m. 

2 J.e., the undisguised use of the drill, little care being taken to conceal the 
traces even on flesh surfaces. But cf. Gardner’s Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
ture, p. 22,—‘‘the drill, according to Paus. I, 26, 7, was first used by Calli- 
machus, who invented it in the latter part of the 5th. cent. B.c. But drill 
marks are to be found in the Aegina marbles (Brunn, Geschichte d. gr. Kunstler 
I, 253).”—It should be noted, however, that the drill marks which appear on 
the Aegina marbles are of a very special sort, and have no real bearing on the 
technique of the sculptures themselves; in these marbles the process of sculp- 
ture owes nothing to the drill, 7.e., to carving or undercutting by means of the 
drill. When the drill is used at all, it is only for boring holes by which to 
attach external bronze accessories or ornaments such as girdles, collars, dia- 
dems, locks of hair, etc. The holes are large and fairly deep, perpendicular to 
the surface of the marble, generally uniform in size, and quite undisguised 
(inasmuch as the attached ornaments would effectualiy conceal them when in 
place). See Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk. gr. und rém. Sculp., Nos. 23, 24, 25, 
27, and 121. 

3 Cf. Vatican, Sala dei Busti, No. 371 (Amelung, Vat. Kat., II, pl. 69 left, 
lower left hand corner); also ibid., No. 354 (Amelung, II, pl. 70, left, upper 
left hand corner); Cortile di Belvedere, No. 58 (Amelung, II, pl. 16); Museo 
Chiaramonti, No. 33 (Amelung, I, pl. 35 bottom, second from right). ~ 
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light, the eyeball is flattened, and the eye is worked in a rather 
impressionistic manner.! 

It may be urged at this point that we are now speaking of 
portrait heads, whereas the particular work under discussion is 
manifestly not a portrait. This is true, but certain evidence 
indicates that, although the incision of the eyeball was at first 
confined to portraiture, it was soon extended to sculpture in 
general. It was certainly thoroughly established not later 
than the first part of the Antonine period. 

From a merely cursory examination of the female portrait busts 
of the imperial period it is evident that certain distinct modes 
of hairdressing were in vogue during definite periods. Viewing 
these busts and the portraits which appear on coins of the Em- 
pire,? we see that the coiffure generally worn by Faustina the 
Younger® resembles with striking exactitude that which appears 
on the head from Corinth. We have the same flat waving of the 
hair across the brow and temples, the same straight parting over 
the centre of the forehead, the waves at the side of the face are 
in both cases brought so low as to obscure the upper half of the 
ear, and—most striking of all—in a large number of the portraits 
of Faustina there appears just in front of the ear a small loop or 
curl projecting downward from below the edge of the wave which 
passes over the upper part of the ear.* At the back of the head 
the hair is regularly gathered into a round medium-sized knot. 

As an example of the characteristic “Faustina coiffure’’ ap- 
pearing on works other than portraits of the two Faustinas, we 
might mention the bust of a woman, No. 77 in the Museo Chiar- 
amonti.’ This belongs to the general type of Faustina the Elder, 
and in the treatment of the hair about the forehead and face 
shows a striking similarity to the Corinthian head. From a 
central parting the hair is brought down across the brow in 


1 Cf. Vatican, Sala dei Busti, No. 283 (Amelung, II, pl. 64, lower shelf, right, 
a bust of Hadrian); also ibid., No. 357 (Amelung, II, pl. 70, left, lower right 
hand corner, a bust of Antinous); Galeria delle Statue, No. 271, a por- 
trait called Poseidippos (Hekler, Gk. and Rom. Portraits, pl. 110a, and 
1lla; also Amelung, II, pl. 54, right, ‘‘Copie in der ersten Kaiserzeit’’). 

2 See ‘Hairdressing of Roman Ladies as Illustrated on Coins,’ by M. M. 
Evans in Num. Chron. 1906, pp. 37 ff. 

3 Cf. Bernoulli, Rém. Ikon., II, 2, pis. LIII, LIV, Mianstaf. IV, No. 19 (cf. 
also Nos. 8, 9, and 10, Faustina the Elder). 
* Cf. Num. Chron. 1906, pl. IV., Nos. 38, 39, and 42. 
+ Amelung, I, pl. 38, upper shelf, fourth from right; text, I, p. 361. 
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broad flat waves, the number and arrangement of which from 
centre to ear are the same in both cases. We notice also that the 
little curl appears in front of the ear, and, as in the Corinthian 
head, the upper part of the ear itself is hidden by the wave which 
passes over it. Save for rather harder, more realistic treatment 
and less artistic work, the “front hair” might be that of the head 
from Corinth. 

The significance of the resemblance between these modes of 
- hairdressing will perhaps be better appreciated when it is stated 
that, up to the time of Faustina the Elder, there is no instance 
in sculpture of a female coiffure in which we see the small curl in 
front of the ear combined with the broad flat waving of the hair 
across the forehead, temple, and side of the head.'!' This par- 
ticular mode seems to be distinct and characteristic of its period, 
and its vogue was confined rather closely to the first three 
quarters of the second century a.p. But here again it might 
be objected that we are speaking of portraits, whereas the 
Corinthian head is not a portrait. However, there is ground 
for believing that the type of coiffure affected by the Faustinas 
had a distinct influence on contemporary sculpture. In Room 
XIV of the Lateran Museum is exhibited an ideal head*— 
of Demeter, perhaps, for it is crowned with a chaplet of wheat 
ears. In this work the arrangement of the hair over the forehead 
is practically identical with that of the Corinthian head, and the 
spiral curl also appears in front of the ear. On grounds of style, 
and from the indications of drill work, the head may be assigned 
to the Antonine period: it even seems that the eyeballs are very 
slightly worked, as in the head from Corinth. Other examples 
might be mentioned showing the influence of “the Faustina mode”’ 
on the general sculpture of the day, but the foregoing is sufficient 
to illustrate the point in question. 

1 Apparent exceptions: The well known ‘Sappho type” (see Baumgarten, 
Poland and Wagner, Die Hellenische Kultur, p. 187, fig. 158). Here, although 
we have a small single or double curl in front of the ear, it is treated in a quite 
different manner, and the hair across the brow is closely bound down by a com- 
plicated arrangement of fillets—The “Berenice” of the Naples Museum 
(see Anton Hekler, Gk. and Rom. Portraits, pl. 65b). In this, the resemblance 
to the Corinthian head is more apparent than real. The hair is waved and 
rolled back from the brow naturally and irregularly, no formal or definite 
arrangement being followed. The small lock which appears on the cheek in 
front of the ear is neither curled nor looped; it is simply a stray wisp which is 
allowed to escape and rest naturally against the curve of the cheek. 

2 Seemingly unpublished. 
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As to the prototype of the Corinthian head—the earlier Greek 
type upon which it was modelled—there can be little doubt that 
this was archaic. The style of the head is so clearly archaistic, 
it harks back so evidently to the spirit of the early fifth century, 
that a model must be sought for it from among the works of 
that early period. Its prototype would seem to have been some 
such work as that exhibited in the Borghese Museum, a female 
statue, No. CCXVI in the Egyptian Room.' Here, although 
we note the central parting and the flat waving of the hair across 
the forehead, the essential difference in treatment is at once 
apparent; in the one we see true archaic formalism combined 
with simple minuteness of detail, in the other a studied simplicity 
which is indicative of a much later age. And this is still further 
carried out by the use of the double fillet; the front fillet of the 
Corinthian head occupies very nearly the same relative position 
as does the broad single band which passes about the head of the 
Borghese statue. There is a marked resemblance in minor details 
as well; the shape of the forehead and the general contour of the 
face is much the same, while the profile of the forehead, nose, 
lips, and mouth is very similar. At the side of the cheek, just 
in front of the ear, the hair is slightly looped and carried back 
and over the ear. 

From the examples just quoted, and from the points of tech- 
nique considered above, we may conclude that the head from 
Corinth is an archaistic work of the Antonine period. It is ap- 
parent that its author was seeking to obtain an archaic effect 
without indulging in any absolute archaisms. The long, par- 
allel, graved lines running down the waves of hair across the fore- 
head add a touch of formalism which is strikingly archaic,? and 
this impression is much heightened by the use of the double 
fillet.* It seems probable that the sculptor of the Corinthian 


1 Helbig, Fuhrer (edit. 1912-13), No. 1558; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk- 
miler, Nos. 261, 262: Helbig says ‘Der Kopf ist antik aber stark abgeputzt 
und nicht zugehérig. . . . Der ebenfalls archaische Typus des. 

Kopfes, der leider durch riichsichtsloses Putzen des Erginzers und vor allem 
durch die Verkleinerung der Nase, entstellt. worden ist, erinnert an den Kopf 
der von Euthydikos geweihten Kore auf der athenischen Akropolis.’”’ For the 
Acropolis “kore’’ see Gardner’s Handbook of Gk. Sculp., p. 188; also S. Reinach, 
Téles Antiques, pl. 13, p. 11. 

? Cf. the Acropolis “kore,” Gardner, loc. cit. 

* The double fillet appears early in Greek sculpture and was much used dur- 
ing the classic period. It appears practically always on the copies and later 
types derived from the Cnidian Aphrodite,—vn the Niobids, the Berenice of 
the Naples Museum, etc. 
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head took as his model a work of about the same type as the 
head of the Borghese statue. The resemblance in effect be- 
tween the two can hardly be otherwise explained. 

As regards the composition to which the Corinthian head once 
belonged, the position of the eyes indicates that it must have 
formed part of a group. Judging from the repose of the face, 
its strength, and the lack of any trace of passion, we might haz- 
ard the guess that the subject represented was an Artemis,— 
but this is mere conjecture. 

Although we find we have been dealing with a work belonging 
to a period of sculpture ordinarily looked upon as hopelessly 
degenerate, it may be remarked in closing that in this head from 
Corinth we have proof that the Greek spirit had not yet entirely 
passed away. The work is truly Greek, though but an echo of 
the greater period that had gone before. 

E. H. Swirr. 


Princeton, N. J. 
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January-June 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS: 


. 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


N. Batss, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


DARDANELLES.—Antiquities from Gallipoli.—In. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, 
pp. 282-285 (fig.), E. Porrrer reports that in the summer of 1915 the French 
expeditionary force at the Dardanelles, while digging trenches on Gallipoli 
peninsula, opened a number of ancient tombs. Several small vases and a few 
statuettes similar to those found at Myrina were discovered. The tombs 
evidently dated between the third and the first centuries B.c. : 

NECROLOGY.—Charles Avezou.—Charles Avezou, a former member of 
the French School at Athens, was killed at Kosturino in the campaign of the 
Vardar in Serbia. He had taken part in the excavations on the islands of 
Delos and Thasos, and had explored the south coast of Thrace and Gallipoli. 
{R. Caenart, C. R. Acad. Inse. 1915, p. 519; 8. R., R. Arch. III, 1916, p. 151.) 

Pablo Bosch.—A connoisseur of Spanish coins and medals and an expert 
collector of early Flemish paintings, Pablo Bosch, died at Madrid, October 
19,1915. (S.R., R. Arch. III, 1916, p. 153.) 

Michel Bréal.—In R. Arch. fifth series, III, 1916, pp. 139-150 (portrait), 
S. Rernacs contributes an appreciative obituary notice of the distinguished 
philologist and grammarian Michel Bréal (1832-1915). 

Désiré Charnay.—One of the most distinguished Americanists of France, 
Désiré Charnay. died in October, 1915, aged 87 years. (S. R., R. Arch. II, 
1915, p. 376.) 

Martin L. D’Ooge.—In September, 1915, Martin L. D’Ooge, Professor of 
Greek emeritus of the University of Michigan, died. He was born in Holland 
in 1839 and studied at the University of Leipzig. He was a philologist rather 
than archaeologist, editing Demosthenes On the Crown (1875) and the Antigone 
of Sophocles (1884), but he was always interested in archaeological work. 
During the year 1886-7 he was Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens and he was a member of its Managing Committee at the 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Dr. T. A. Buenaer, Dr. L. D. Caskey, Professor HAROLD 
R. Hastinos, Professor ELuer T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. Paasz, 
Professor 8. B. Pratner, Professor Joun C. Dr. Joan Professor ArtHuR L. 
Waee er, and the Editors, especially Professor MaRQuAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Jovrnat material published after June 
30, 1916. : 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 123-124. 
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time of his death. In 1908 he published his most important work, a study 
of the Acropolis at Athens. His genial personality will be long remembered. 

Evan Gorga.—In June, 1916, Evan Gorga, a well-known opera singer, died 
in Rome. He possessed the largest collection of ancient glass in Italy, as well 
as an extensive collection of Etruscan antiquities. 

Wolfgang Helbig.—Early in October, 1915, the death of Wolfgang Helbig 
took place. He was born at Dresden in 1839. He studied at Géttingen and 
Bonn (Ph.D. 1861) and went to Rome in 1862, where he succeeded Brunn as 
Second Secretary of the Institute in 1865. He, with Henzen, retired from 
office in the Institute in 1887. Helbig’s works are many and important. 
Among them are: Wandgemdlde der rom Vesuv verschiitteten Stadte (1869), 
Untersuchungen tiber die campanische Wandmalerei (1873), Die Italiker in 
der Po-Ebene (1879), Das homerische Epos aus den Denkmiilern erléutert (1884 
and 1887), La collection Barracco (1892-1894), the Guide (Fuhrer) to the collec- 
tions of antiquities in Rome (1891, 1895, 1912). 

Gaston Maspero.—On June 30, 1916, Gaston Camille Charles Maspero, 
the eminent Egyptologist, died suddenly in Paris, while attending a meeting 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, of which he was secretary. 
He was born in Paris June 24, 1846, and in 1874 succeeded De Rougé as 
Professor of Egyptian Archaeology and Philology in the Collége de France. 
In 1881 he became keeper of the Bulak museum and director general of 
antiquities in Egypt, but resigned this position in 1886 and later resumed his 
position in the Collége de France. He received from Oxford University the 
degree of D.C.L. Among his many works are: The Dawn of Civilization, 
Egyptian Archaeology, Histoire ancienne des peuples de l’Orient, Les contes 
populaires de l’ Egypte ancienne, Les Mastabas de l’ancien Empire, Guide du 
visiteur au musée de Boulag. (Boston Evening Transcript, July 1, 1916; Nation, 
July 6, 1916, p. 18.) . 

Robert André Michel.—Robert André Michel, a former member of the 
French School in Rome, was killed in battle at Crouy in October, 1915. He 
was interested especially in mediaeval art, and left in manuscript a work on 
the palace of the Popes at Avignon and other castles of the fourteenth century. 
(R. Caenat, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, p. 518.) 

Angiolo Pasqui.—Professor Angiolo Pasqui died at Rome October 15, 1915. 
He was born at Arezzo in 1857. In 1895 he became Assistant Inspector of 
antiquities, and in 1897 Inspector. From 1908 he was Director of the ex- 
cavations at Rome, and in his official position uncovered many important 
sites including Boscoreale and Horace’s villa near Licenza, as well as the Ara 
Pacis Augustae. He published many articles, especially accounts of excava- 
tions, in the Notizie degli Scavi. (Cronaca delle Belle Arti, I1, 1915, pp. 77-79.) 

Paul Pierret.—Paul Pierret, for many years Professor of Egyptian Archaeol- 
ogy in the Ecole du Louvre, was born in 1836 and died January 10, 1915. 
Among his works are a Dictionnaire d’archéologie égyptienne (1875), a Panthéon 
égyptien (1881), and a translation of the Book of the Dead (1882). (S. R., 
R. Arch. Ill, 1916, p. 154.) 

Casimir Gaston Vasseur.—Casimir Gaston Vasseur, Pesta of Geology at 
Marseilles, died October 9, 1915, aged 60 years. He was a careful student of 
local archaeology. His book L’origine de Marseille (1914) contains the results 
of his excavations and researches. (S. R., R. Arch. II, 1915, p. 376.) 
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EGYPT 


MEDINET HABU.—Excavations in 1913.—In B. Meir. Mus. XI, 1916, 
pp. 102-108 (10 figs.), H. Burton describes the excavations of Theodore M. 


Figure 1.—Mepinet Hasu; Stone Dais 


Davis in 1913 on the site of the palace of Ramses III, on the south side of 
the temple of Medinet Habu. Among the interesting discoveries was a 
bathroom 5 ft. 7 in. by 4ft. The bath consists of a stone slab hollowed out in ° 
the middle to a depth of four inches 

and to a length and breadth of 3 ft. 

6 in. and 3 ft. 4 in. respectively. At 

one end is a hole for the water to 

run through into a trough from 

which it passed into a stone recep- 

tacle. To the east of this room was 

found a small limestone base for a 

throne, with two steps leading up 

to it; and fifteen feet to the north a 

throne dais of limestone (Fig. 1) 

measuring 6 ft. 7 in. by 5 ft. 3 in. 

with three flights of steps, one in 

front of four steps and one on either 

side of three steps. On either side 

of the front steps is the lower part 

of a sandstone column upon a base Figure 2.—MeEpinetT Hasu; Winpow 
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of black basalt, upon which are carved the king’s names. Behind were two 
square pillars with portraits of the king. Further north were several pieces of 
sandstone which proved to be parts of three windows. One of these (Fig. 2) 
is now in New York and the others in Cairo. Further north a larger bath- 
room was found, and to the west of this a third bathroom. North of the 
principal bath a throne base smaller than either of the others was uncovered 
and immediately behind it a fourth bathroom. 

THEBES.—The Rear Corridors of the Tomb of King Siphtah.—In B. 
Meir. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 13-18 (7 figs.), H. Burton describes the excavation 
of the rear corridors of the tomb of King Siphtah by Theodore M. Davis, in 
1912-13. The tomb was discovered in 1905 and partly excavated, but 
abandoned owing to the unsafe condition of the rock. Mr. Davis found the 
sepulchral chamber which measured 9.30 m. by 13.50 m. The roof of the front 
part was supported by four columns, while the ceiling of the rest was vaulted. 
The sarcophagus of the king, of red granite, was found in the chamber. Its 
surface is completely covered with religious formulae and with figures of Jsis 
and Nephthys. On the lid is an Osiride figure of the king. Many alabaster 
Ushabti figures of Siphtah were discovered, as well as large limestone jar-lids 
with conventionalized lotus designs upon them. Ten of the figures and three 
of the jar-lids are in the Metropolitan Museum. Ibid. p. 18 (2 figs.), H. E. W. 
describes the Ushabti figures. They vary from 20.5 cm. to 29.4 cm. in height 
and represent the king as a mummy with crossed arms. The-eyes, mouths, 
and inscriptions are drawn in black ink. The hieroglyphs record a version 
of Chapter VI of the Book of the Dead. 


ASIA MINOR 


RHODES.—Excavations in 1913.—-In Boll. Arte, X, 1916, pp. 87-94 
(13 figs.), B. Pace reports upon the results of the Italian excavations on 
several sites in the vicinity of Ialysus in 1913. Mycenaean tombs were 
opened in different places, but the contents were of no particular interest. 
Remains of a rectangular buiiding exist at Stavros, about one hundred metres 
southwest of the church, and there are preserved in the church various ar- 
chitectural fragments. 


GREECE 


ATHENS.—The Excavations at the Odeum of Pericles.—In [paxrixa for 
1914, pp. 81-124 (plan; 30 figs.), P. Kasrriores describes the excavations 
carried on for eight months in 1914 at the east end of the Acropolis in an effort 
to find the site of the Odeum of Pericles (see A.J.A. XIX, 1915, pp. 345 f.). 
Among the objects brought to light were many fragments of the Parthenon 
cast down by the explosion of 1687 and still bearing marks of fire, a piece of 
the terra-cotta conduit which led to the Enneacrounos, many small antiquities, 
and several pieces of sculpture. These include a beardless head of a youth, 
which may have represented an emperor; a battered head of a barbarian 
crowned with bay leaves, which may have been a portrait of Ariobarzanes, 
king of Cappadocia,who rebuilt the Odeum; parts of two marble masks; and 
two reliefs. One of these (0.20 m. high, 0.20 m. wide, and 0.65 m. thick) 
represents Asclepius (headless) standing, while a female figure kneels before 
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him. Kneeling suppliants are very rare in Greek sculpture. The other relief 
is the lower part of a double herm in the form of a stele, the first of its kind 
to be found at Athens. It has below at the right a kerykeion, and at the left a 
large stamnos. It may have served as a boundary between the precincts of 
Hermes and Dionysus. Some remains of marble seats, including one with an 
owl carved on it, probably belonged to the Odeum. The inscriptions found 
were of no great importance. In’Apx. ’E¢. 1915, pp. 145-155 (14 figs.), the 
same writer reports that he has found a scarping of the solid rock, apparently 
for the cavea, and a wall, probably separating the precinct of the Dionysiac 
theatre from that of the Odeum. Foundations of a stoa and cuttings in the 
rock indicate that the Odeum, as rebuilt by Ariobarzanes, was probably 
square in plan, with an internal arrangement similar to that of the Bouleuterion 
of Priene. A bone disc which served as a ticket to a revival of a play of 
Aeschylus in Roman imperial days was found. This bears on one side a 
picture of a building with a high central portion, perhaps the Odeum itself. 
Among the finds are published six short and fragmentary inscriptions. The 
excavations are to be continued. 

Excavations at the Ceramicus.—A summary of work done and results ob- 
tained by the recent Greek and German (1914-1915) excavations in the 
expropriated ground between the Dipylon and Eleusis gates of ancient Athens 
and the modern Peiraeus Street (see A.J.A. XIX, 1915, pp. 91 f.) is given 
by A. Bruecxner (Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 111-124; plan; 8 figs.). The position 
of the Ceramicus, the broad street leading from the Dipylon to the Academy, 
has been determined within these limits by means of boundary stones of the 
fourth century B.c., and the ancient course of the Eridanus brook and of the 
Eleusis road beside it has been partially traced and will be more fully in- 
vestigated when the contemplated removal of the church of Hagia Trias from 
the left to the right side of the brook has been accomplished. The ground on 
which the church will be rebuilt is found to be an ancient marsh without 
significant remains. The burial ground of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
on the road south of the present site of the church and on the slope descending 
here from the city wall, has afforded a complete understanding of the burial 
customs of the best period of Athens, and something of the original appearance 
has been restored, making a sort of open-air museum of Attic funerary art. 
At the Ceramicus, although the greater part of the width of forty feet is still 
inaccessible, the history of its uses and appearance at successive epochs, from 
that of the ‘“Dipylon” geometric burials to late Roman times, has been traced. 
Here was always the home of the baked clay industry in all its branches, 
from drain pipe and roof tiling to the finest painted vases and Arretine ware. 
Here are still intact the graves of those who were given public burial in recog- 
nition of their services to the state, some of the time of the Peloponnesian War, 
others of the fourth century. A notable strengthening of the defences of the 
city at the time of Philip and Demosthenes is seen at the end of the street next 
the Dipylon. After the destruction of everything outside the walls and the 
breach of the wall itself by Sulla in 86 B.c., a new street was cut through the 
débris in front of the gate and a new buria! place was laid out here in which 
graves of the time of Hadrian and of the fourth century a.p. are found, as 
well as the original graves of the first century B.c. Those of the latest epoch, 
which are over the site of the earlier street, are apparently Christian. A 
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special Ceramicus museum for the housing of the pottery and other objects 
found here and the exhibition of the successive types of burial is contemplated. 
Among the single finds, a large character-mask in marble, of the New Attic 
Comedy (iyeudv Oeparwv), is noteworthy. There are also a Hellenistic terra- 
cotta portrait relief, a life-size Parian marble head, doubtless from a portrait 
grave statue, of early Roman date, and a well-preserved Roman grave stele 
of a husband and wife. 

Excavations at the Horologion of Andronicus.—In Ipaxrixé for 1914, pp. 
125-126, A. D. Keramopou.tos reports that the excavations carried on in 
1914 in the vicinity of the Horologion of Andronicus brought to light nothing of 
importance. 

PELLA.—Excavations in 1914.—In Ipaxrexé for 1914, pp. 127-148 (plan; 
12 figs.), G. P. Orkonomos describes the work of the Greek Archaeological 
Society at Pella in 1914. A peculiar underground structure to which a flight 
of thirty steps led down was excavated, but its purpose is not yet clear. It 
may have been a tomb. North of this was a building, the walls of which are 
still standing to a height of 0.80 m. Three rooms placed side by side were 
cleared and a number of small antiquities brought to light. These include 
lamps of late Greek date, a few bronze coins dating from the time of Philip IT 
and later, potsherds, a bronze ornament for a couch with the bust of Dionysus 
at one end and a donkey adorned with vines and grapes at the other, a bronze 
eagle which may have belonged to the same piece of furniture, vessels of 
bronze and terra-cotta, and part of what may have been a «Aifavos. To the 
south was a large building of Hellenistic date of which five rooms were ex- 
-cavated. 

PLATI.—Minoan Remains.—In B.S.A. XX, Session of 1913-1914, pp. 
1-17 (7 pls.), R. M. Dawkins describes the results of excavations carried on at 
Plati, on the edge of the plairi of Lasithi, Crete, April 25 to May 25, 1914. 
Some pottery and some house walls of the first Minoan period were found, but 
most of the walls, as well as most of the pottery unearthed is of Late Minoan 
III. A small bee-hive tomb in the neighborhood contained some bones and a 
terra-cotta larnax, the form of which is an imitation of a wooden original. 
Both tomb and larnax are evidently very late in the period called Late Minoan 
III. Some house walls of Greek times were found, but there was evidently a 
-complete break between the Late Minoan settlement and the Hellenic occupa- 
tion of the site. The fact that the plain of Lasithi was apparently not occupied 
until toward the end of the Minoan I period is tentatively explained by the 
suggestion that the plain may have been a lake or a marsh, as it is now drained 
-only by subterranean passages. 

PREVEZA.—Ancient Tombs.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, p. 441, G. 
G(Lo7z) calls attention to the contents of certain tombs of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c. recently opened at Preveza. There were many figurines of 
men and animals, and Protocorinthian and black-figured vases, including a 
-cylix with a representation of the pursuit of the Centaurs by Heracles. A 
small sanctuary was discovered in the neighborhood. ; 

SPARTA.—A New Mosaic.—There has recently been found at Sparta a 
fine mosaic covering an area of five metres. It is divided into three squares, 
one within the other. The first encloses a female marine divinity. The 
others have fantastic marine animals, hunting scenes, and a battle with 
Centaurs. (G. G[rorz], R. Bt. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, p. 441.) 
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THESSALY AND MACEDONIA.—Explorations in 1913 and 1914.—In 
Ilpaxrixa for 1914, pp. 149-218, A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs reports upon. his 
discoveries at various sites in Thessaly and Macedonia while serving with the 
Greek army in 1913 and 1914. There was no opportunity for extensive 
excavation, although some digging was done. At Elassona there are remains 
of town walls. The site of the principal temple was located and inscriptions, 
vase fragments of different dates (including a Megarian bowl with a scene 
representing Odysseus leaving the cave of the Cyclops) and neolithic axes 
and sherds found. The Turkish custom-house has been converted into a 
museum in which the more important antiquities from the neighboring towns 
have been deposited. A brief catalogue of 133 numbers is given. At 
Tsaritsane there are remains of very early date as well as others extending 
down to the fourth century B.c. A pithos 1.57 m. high was found having 
upon the lip four large prehistoric characters, similar to Cretan characters. 
They had been engraved when the clay was soft. A second vase, now broken, 
is said to have had similar characters. Both are now in the museum at Elas- 
sona. At the site of the ancient Chyretiae several tholos tombs were found, 
and many inscriptions. A church on the citadel contains many ancient stones, 
probably from a temple of Asclepius. The sites of Metropolis, Mylae and 
Mondaea were determined; and efforts made to locate Malloia, Ericinium, 
Dodona and Cyphus, but although possible sites were found they were not 
positively identified. At Azorus the town walls are preserved in places to 
a height of four metres. A ruined church of St. Athanasius on the acropolis 
was built of stones from an ancient temple. There were neolithic settlements 
in the vicinity. Several Greek inscriptions were found here, as well as near 
the site of Doliche. Near Gonnoi there were discovered tombs and a temple 
which may be that of Asclepius. Near Atrax two temples were found, and 
the site of a neolithic settlement. 

TIRYNS.—A Newly-Found Treasure.—A workman of the agricultural 
school founded at Tiryns by Capo d’Istria while digging about one hundred 
yards from the acropolis brought to light an important treasure. It had 
evidently been hidden in a chest. It consisted of several swords, many 
utensils, a beautiful tripod, several bowls and a large bronze vase. In the 
vase was an abundance of jewelry in gold, agate, ivory, amber and glass 
paste. There were bracelets, collars of gold, two gold diadems decorated 
with pieces of amber in the shape of crosses, and a large number of rings. On 
the bezel of one ring is a religious scene. A goddess or priestess in Mycenaean 
dress is seated before a columned altar. From the other side four figures in 
the guise of fantastic animals approach in solemn procession. Above are 
the sun, moonand stars. (G. G{Lorz], R. £t. Gr. XXVIII, 1915, pp. 440-441.) 


ITALY 


BOLOGNA.—Discoveries and Acquisitions, 1909-1915.—In Cronaca delle 
Belle Arti, III, 1916, pp. 38-42, G. Gurrarprn1 records the archaeological dis- 
coveries in the vicinity of Bologna from 1909 to 1915. ‘These were numerous, 
but not of great importance. Many antiquities of the Villanova period were 
found, also some interesting red-figured Attic vases, Roman grave stelae, 
mosaics, etc. At Raola an Etruscan tomb was discovered; at Sarsina a Roman 
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building with mosaics; another building with mosaics at Brescello; a hoard‘of 
republican coins at Imola; and at Verona discoveries were made in the interior 
of the Roman theatre. The writer also records the acquisitions of the Museo _ 
Civico at Bologna during the same period. A revised Guide to the collections 
was issued in 1914. 

CORNETO TARQUINIA.—tThefts from the Museum.—There have been at 
Corneto Tarquinia two collections of antiquities, one in the Palazzo Vitelleschi 
and the other in the Museo Civico in the Palazzetto dell’ Universita Agraria. 
Last year it was decided to unite the collections and form a National Museum 
in the Palazzo Vitelleschi. On the night of April 4, 1916, when the collections 
were in the course of removal, thieves entered the Museo Civico and stole all 
the objects of gold, the scarabs, some of the coins and some small objects of 
bronze. (Cronaca delle Belle Arti, III, 1916, p. 47.) 

ROME.—Recent Discoveries.—In B. Com. Rom. XLIII, 1915, pp. 52-70, 
Luret CANTARELLI gives a summary of recent archaeological discoveries in and 
near Rome, among which the following may be noted: 1. A part of the poly- 
gonal pavement of the ancient Via Salaria came to light 5 m. below the surface 
just outside of the ancient Porta Salaria. 2. Near the Monte Testaccio six 
unfinished column drums of “alabastro fiorito” were found; four of them had 
masons’ marks. They are part of the group described ibid. XLII, 1914, p. 207. 
Various other fragments were discovered at the same place. 3. In the 
Piazza Colonna on the site of the Palazzo Piombino were found the ruins of 
several small buildings, architectural fragments, parts of inscriptions, etc. 
Previous finds are recorded ibid. XLII, 1914, p. 209. The more important of 
the new discoveries are: Two brick stamps reading: 


P-IUVENTIUS:SATURNINU; 
and EX-FIGL-CUSINI- MESSALLI 
GLAB-ET. TORQ. COS 


A marble fragment with part of a grave inscription was also found here. 
4, Just outside of the Porta Salaria additional inscriptions and fragments 
pertaining to the sepulcretum described ibid. XLII, 1914, p. 201 were un- 
earthed. 5. To the right of the Porta Salaria within the walls 0.60 m. below 
the surface an inscribed travertine cippus was found. 

Acquisitions of the National Museum.—In Boll. Arie, X, 1916, pp. 65-82 
(19 figs.) R. Paripeni records the more important acquisitions of the National 
Museum, Rome, from January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1915. In addition 
to the Aphrodite from Cyrene, the seated Christ and the decorated column 
from Montecitorio, there were the following sculptures in marble: (1) A frag- 
mentary relief representing Victory restraining a bull; (2) a female head, 
probably from one of the Provinces of the Basilica of Neptune; (3) four 
fragments of a large marble vase with figures in relief representing a 
sacrifice to Athena on one side, and a sacrifice to another divinity on the 
other; (4) a small Attic grave stele of poor workmanship inscribed AAOC; 
(5) a portrait head of a Roman lady. The bronzes include, (6) a small female 
head; (7) a flying Cupid; (8) a winged Cupid standing on one foot and (9) 
an acrobat supporting himself on his hands. Among the terra-cottas were, 
(10) three figurines which may be Greek, dating from the fourth century 
B.c.; (11) an archaic Campanian antefix with the figure of a galloping horse- 
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man and a goose beneath the horse; (12) two copies of a so-called Campanian 
relief found along the Via Ostinense. The scene represents a winged Victory 
with a vexillum in her hands approaching a palm tree beneath which are arms 
and two very small figures of barbarians, a man and a woman. (13) Several 
Roman lamps were acquired from the Sambon collection. The inscriptions 
include, (14) a fragment of the Arval inscription; (15) a republican inscription 
from Bolsena; (16) a metrical grave inscription from Cesi; and (17) about 
two hundred other inscriptions chiefly sepulchral. (18) A fine glass-paste 
gem with portrait heads of Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, and 
Geta was acquired, as well as many coins. The latter include four hoards, 
one of twenty-six denarii and four asses of republican date from Terni; 883 
imperial bronze coins found near Monte Testaccio, ranging in date from 
Augustus to Saloninus; 828 denarii from the Via Tritone, Rome, dating from 
Vespasian to Gordianus Pius; and 1669 small bronze coins from Pisidian 
Antioch in a fine state of preservation, dating from Valerian to Galerian. 
Many single specimens and many mediaeval coins were also added to the 
collections. 

SYRACUSE.—Acquisitions of Ancient Coins.—In Cronaca delle Belle Arti, 
II, 1915, p. 84, P. Ors reports the acquisition of fifty-six ancient coins by 
the museum at Syracuse during the year 1914-1915. Of these three were of 
gold, twenty-four of silver, and twenty-nine of bronze or copper. There 
were no great rarities among them, but a small bronze coin of Camarina is 
unpublished, and a small bronze of Messana is a new variant. 


FRANCE 


ALESIA.—The Latest Excavations.—In B. Arch. C. T. May, 1915, pp. 5-6; 
June, pp. 2-4, J. Touran points out that the equestrian group, one-quarter 
life size, recently found at Alesia, represented Epona. The bust of a woman 
in relief is probably a Tutela. Fifty-five more or less complete figurines were 
found representing Venus, and a draped male figure. Several fragments 
bear the name of the coroplast Pistillus. 

PARIS.—The Arena of Lutetia.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 298-313 
(plan; fig.), Dr. Caprran describes the excavations made in the arena of 
Lutetia in 1915, and discusses various problems suggested by the extant 
remains. Some of the walls uncovered in 1870 have since been destroyed. 
There was no substructure in the arena, and the foundations were slight 
(20 to 30 cm. in depth). Three human skeletons, two of them of women, 
were exhumed in 1915, and part of the skeleton of a camel. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN.—A Torso of a Fisherman.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XVII, 
1916, pp. 1-13 (pl; 6 figs.), T. WreGanp publishes a lifesize torso found at 
Aphrodisias about ten years ago and now in the Berlin museum. It is a 
replica of the figure of an aged fisherman known from several copies, one of 
which belonged to Rubens and was supposed to represent the dying Seneca. 
The torso is an excellent example of the work of the school of copyists located 
at Aphrodisias. The writer also calls attention to another torso of a fisher- 
man found by him at Bunarbat near Smyrna and now in Berlin. 
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Two Recently Acquired Marble Heads.—In Ber. Kunsis. XXXV, 1914, 
cols, 317-324 (3 figs.), B. Scurépmr publishes two heads recently acquired by 
the Berlin museum. One is a female head 36 cm. high which dates from the 


Figure 3.—Heap or Goppess; Greek, FourtH Century; BERLIN 


fourth century B.c. (Fig. 3). Another replica is in the Ny Carlsberg Museum 
at Copenhagen (Catalogue, No. 48). The other seems to be the head of a 
Caryatid and dates from the latter part of the second century a.p. It came 
from the collection of Marschall von Bieberstein in Constantinople. 

A Military Diploma.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXV, 1914, cols. 340-348 (2 figs.), 
T. Wrecanp publishes a military diploma from Wiesbaden recently acquired 
by the Antiquarium at Berlin. It is a bronze plate 19.3 cm. high and 15 cm. 
wide with writing on both sides. The letters vary from 5 to 7 mm. in height. 
The diploma dates from the year 78 A.D. and is perfectly preserved. 

LEIPZIG.—The Knust Prize.—The prize from the Knust Foundation, 
offered through the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Leipzig in 
June, 1912, for a study of the origins and elements of Etruscan art in architec- 
ture, painting, and decoration, has found no candidates. (Arch. Anz. 1915, 


col. 144.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


EYEBURY.—The Excavation of Round Barrows.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXVII, 1915, pp. 116-126 (5 figs.), E. T. Leeps reports upon his excava- 
tion of two small tumuli near Eyebury, Peterborough. Tumulus B, which 
is 80 to 90 feet in diameter, contained four burials. Flint implements and a 
food vessel were found by the excavators. Tumulus C, which has about the 
same diameter, is now almost level. Scant remains of one body which had 
been cremated were found in it. 
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LONDON.—Recently Acquired Reliefs in the British Museum.—Four- 
teen Greek marble reliefs and one Roman are published by A. H. Smita in 
J. H. 8. XXXVI, 1916, pp. 65-86 (pl.; 15 figs.). They are: (1) A votive 
relief of the Carian god Zeus Stratius, a draped figure with double-axe and 
spear standing between Idrieus and Ada, who were the brother and sister of 
Mausolus and Artemisia and reigned after them. It was found at Tegea, and 
perhaps was dedicated by some workman who had gone from there with Scopas 
to work on the Mausoleum. (2) Attic grave stele with a graceful loutrophorus 
in relief and the names of Melantes and Menalces above spaces where their 
portraits may have been painted. An unusual feature is two lifelike doves 
perched on the spreading top of the vase as if to drink rain water from its 
basin. (3) Fragment of a grave relief on which a large loutrophorus flanked 
by two smaller ones stands above a symmetrical ornament of acanthus and 
two lively, winged lion-gryphons. (4-7) Grave reliefs with single figures: 
Statius, a boy standing and holding out a bird toward a missing pet dog (?); 
relief of a girl with mirror; upper parts with heads only, of Hieroclia and 
Clearete. (8) Small relief of Melitta, dedicated in some verses of more feeling 
than art, by her foster daughter, who is seen with her in the relief. (9-12) 
Stelae with family groups of three figures. Aristeis with his wife and daughter, 
early fourth century work; head of an old man, probably the middle figure 
of such a group; Archagora with her parents; Metagenes and Philumene and 
another woman, also typical fourth century work. (13-14) Sepulchral votive 
reliefs with a warrior in archaistic dress standing before a cippus with serpent, 
two of a number of versions of this subject which may go back to some relief 
in honor of an Athenian naval victory. No. 14, with the greater dimension 
horizontal, is cut on the side of a stone which had earlier stood on end and 
been inscribed on the two narrower faces. (15) An elaborate Roman marriage 
scene at which Mars, Juno Pronuba (?) and Victory and Fortune are in 
attendance, apparently the wedding of some distinguished military man. It 
was the panel of a sarcophagus. 

MAIDEN BOWER.—An Earthwork of the Bronze Age.—In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXVII, 1915, pp. 143-160 (8 figs.), W. G. Smrrx describes the ancient 
earthwork at Maiden Bower, Bedfordshire. It is in the form of an irregular 
circle, 775 feet from north to south and 750 feet from east to west, and is 
almost surrounded by a vallum which had five, or perhaps seven, entrances. 
It dates from the Bronze Age. Outside the northwest entrance Roman 
vessels have been found at different times, including five broken paterae of 
Samian ware inscribed with potters’ names already known. One name 
PPIMANI appears in the Pudding-Pan Rock series. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—A Penannular Brooch.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXVII, 1915, pp. 96-98 (3 figs.), R. Smrrx publishes a penannular brooch 
recently found at Stratford-on-Avon. It is 3.4 in. in diameter, and has the 
front of the hoop engraved with transverse lines which give it the appearance 
of being wound with wire. It is the best specimen known of this type of 
brooch, which dates from the period between the end of the Roman occupation 
of Britain and the Teutonic invasions. 

WOTTON.—An Ancient British Waterclock.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 
1915, pp. 76-94 (15 figs.), R. SmitrH publishes ten bronze vessels recently 
found at Wotton, Surrey. They are of different sizes and were packed 
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together in a large caldron. The six smaller vessels are well preserved. 
A small hole in the centre of the vessels suggests that they were used for 
measuring time. The bowl was placed upon the surface of the water and 
when it filled and sank the period was over. The writer believes that a flat 
vessel may have been used as a gong by an attendant to call attention to the 
end of a period, as is done in India, 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


CYRENE.—A Statue of Zeus with the Aegis.—On August 25, 1915, there 
was found by chance on the acropolis of Cyrene a statue of Zeus, 2.15 m. 
high, of Parian marble. The god is standing nude with the aegis over his 
left arm. The right arm is gone from the shoulder, the left from above the 
elbow, and both legs from the knees. The statue is of Hellenistic date, and 
is the most important example extant of Zeus with the aegis. (Cronaca delle 
Belle Arti, Il, 1915, pp. 81-82; fig.) 

DJEMILA.—Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 316-323, R. 
Caaenat publishes and discusses seven Latin inscriptions which have to do 
with C. Cosinius Maximus and his brother L. Cosinius Primus, benefactors 
of the town of Cuicul. Most of these inscriptions, which date from the time 
of Antoninus Pius, have recently been found in Djemila. 

GIGTHIS.—A Bilingual Inscription.—In B. Arch. C. T. June, 1915, p. 17, 
Dussaup publishes a note on a Neo-Punic and Latin inscription found at 
Gigthis. He translates the Semitic part, “Himlik, son of Safat, son of Hanni- 
bal, of Soba(?).” Below is the Latin name Lupercus. 

THUBURBO MAJUS.—Inscriptions.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1915, pp. 
325-332, L. Pornssor publishes three inscriptions recently excavated by 
prisoners of war at Thuburbo Majus. One of them proves that the Genius 
municipii was the goddess Caelestis. At Thuburbo Majus there existed side 
by side a colonia founded by Augustus and a civitas which later, probably 
under Hadrian, became a municipium. 

TUNISIA.—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In B. Arch. C. T. May, 1915, pp. 
14-23 (fig.), M. Merurn records several discoveries in Tunisia in 1914. At 
Abbir six Latin inscriptions were found, three of which were on statue bases; 
near Kasserine two Latin inscriptions, one of which is a mile-stone; in the 
baths at El-Djem fragments of an inscription; from El-Aouja several vases 
of a red ware with applied reliefs, now in the Bardo museum; at Sousse a 
base with an honorary Latin inscription, and a Roman house with mosaics. 
Ibid. June, pp. 7-16 (3 figs.), the same writer records the discovery at Thala 
of a dedication to Caelestis; also an ex-voto with three zones of reliefs. In 
the lowest zone in a niche to the right stands a woman with her right hand 
on an altar and in her left a cornucopia; in a similar niche to the left was a 
man. In the zone above are sphinxes and what may be a dolphin; and above 
these crossed cornucopias and the sun. He also reports the following ac- 
quisitions of the Bardo museum: a square terra-cotta with a Christian relie/, 
provenance unknown; a Christian lamp from Henchir-Jouada; several pieces 
of glass; a bronze mirror from Carthage with figures of the Graces on the 
cover; a statuette of terra-cotta representing a woman carrying a child; 
another with the head of a monkey; a vase of grayish red color in the shape 
of a pine cone; vase fragments from Henchir-Bou-Gornine in southern 
Tunisia with inscriptions in ink, dating from the sixth century a.p. 
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UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts.—In the Fortieth 
Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, pp. 96-97, L. D. Caskry 
records the acquisition by the Museum of the head of a goddess of Parian 
marble which had been worked for insertion in a draped statue of colossal 
size (Fig. 4). Its height is 47 cm. The head is slightly inclined to the left, 
and has a veil; the greater part of the nose, lips and chin are broken off, and 
the surface is marred in many places. 
It is a fourth century original of a 
sculptor strongly influenced by Prax- 
iteles. It may represent Demeter. 
(See also B. Mus. F. A. XIV, 1916, 
pp. 9-11; 2 figs.) There were also ac- 
quired two bronze statuettes found 
at Lake Nemi. Among the objects 
loaned the museum are an Etruscan 
gold fibula representing a mule, of 
seventh century date (published in 
J.RS. IV, 1914, pp. 16 ff.); and an 
unsigned cylix of Douris with figures 
of Sileni and Maenads. 

NEW YORK.—Egyptian Antiqui- 

ties Acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum.—The following Egyptian 
antiquities have been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum: Two pottery 
bowls and twenty-three pots of predy- 
nastic date; a bronze axe of the d 
Middle Kingdom; two pottery jugsof Fount Boston 
the early eighteenth dynasty; a 
female figure of limestone on a bed, 
a terra-cotta Canopic jar of Teti with the lid, an ebony Osiride figure of 
Amenhotep III and fragments of two others; a steatite scarab mounted in a 
gold ring, all of the eighteenth dynasty; thirty-three pottery cones, of the 
Empire; a bronze mace and a bronze lance head of the Graeco-Roman 
period. (B. Meir. Mus. XI, 1916, p. 26.) From the north pyramid at Lisht 
came 1,704 objects, consisting of limestone reliefs, wooden coffins, Canopic 
jars, statuettes, pots, implements, beads, scarabs and amulets, and other 
miscellaneous objects of flint, bronze, ivory, glass, and faience, dating from 
the twelfth to the twenty-second dynasty. There were also acquired 
twenty-two flint implements of the predynastic period, and twenty-three 
pairs and other fragments of ‘“‘pan-grave’’ horns and antlers. From the 
oasis of Kharga came a fragment of enameled glass dating from the fourth 
century A.D. (Ibid. p. 51.) 

Four Marble Heads.—In B. Meir. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 38-42 (3 figs.), 
Miss G. M. A. R(icuTeR) publishes three marble heads acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1915. One of these is a portrait of a man of the 
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Flavian period (Fig. 5), an excellent example of Roman sculpture of the 
latter part of the first century a.p. The hair may have been painted. The 
second is a Roman portrait of a bearded man, dating from the third century 
A.D. The third is a head of a young girl of late Greek date. It is 21.3 cm. 
high, and shows the influence of Praxiteles. The back of the head is un- 
finished, and at the top is a cutting for the insertion of another piece. Ibid. 


Figure 5.—RoMAN “PorTRAIT; METROPOLITAN MvusEUM 


pp. 81-84 (3 figs.) the same writer publishes another acquisition, the bust of 
an athlete (Fig. 6). It is a Greek original of the fourth century and shows 
strong affiliations with Praxiteles, though probably not by the master himself. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 


UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF BICCI DI LORENZO.—In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XV, 1915, pp. 209-214 (pl.; 11 figs.), M. L. Berenson catalogues a large 
number of unpublished works of Bicci di Lorenzo and illustrates the following: 
Visitation, Velletri, chapter house of the cathedral; Annunciation, Baltimore, 
Walters collection; two predella panels representing scenes of the life of St. 
Nicholas and originally attached to a Madonna now at Parma, one of them, 
St. Nicholas giving the balls of gold, in the Metropolitan Museum, the other, 
St. Nicholas resurrecting the three youths, in the Butler sale, London, 1911; 
two panels with St. James and St. Anthony, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Christopher, both at Rome in the Doria gallery; two Madonnas, each 
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with two saints, and a pair of panel saints, St. Catherine and St. Mary 
Magdalene,—all four in unknown private possession. 

ATTRIBUTIONS TO ANTONIAZZO ROMANO.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XV, 
1915, pp. 215-217 (2 figs.) G. BeRNarpIN1 publishes a Madonna in the rural 
church S. Maria al Prato, Campagnano Romano, as a work of Antoniazzo 
Romano, who is known to have painted an altarpiece for this church. This 
panel, however, cannot be a part of 
the recorded commission. There 
is also at the same place a Virgin 
orante in the artist’s manner. 
Three pictures in Spain are tenta- 
tively listed among Antoniazzo’s 
works: a detached fresco of a 
Madonna in the Prado; a polyptych 
with a half-length Redeemer be- 
tween standing figures of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Peter, No. 
134, in the museum of ancient 
history at Madrid; a Madonna 
of the Valencia museum, tempera 
on panel. 

AREZZO.—The Madonna delle 
Lacrime.—In Rass. d’Arie, XV, 
1915, pp. 263-264 (2 figs.), M. 
Satmr publishes the terra-cotta 
relief of the Madonna delle Lacrime 
in the Annunziata of Arezzo and 
ascribes the statue to the famous 
anonymous Master of the Pellegrini 
chapel. This Madonna is known 


to be the gift of Carlo Marsuppini; 
its closest companion is a Madonna 
in the Bargello attributed to the 


Figure 6.—Bust or ATHLETE; 
Greek, IV Century; MeErTRopOL- 
MusEUM 


same artist. 

CASALE MONFERRATO.—A Relief by Matteo Sanmicheli.—In L’ Arte, 
XIX, 1916, pp. 21-24 (fig.), P. D’Ancona publishes a fragment of the dis- 
membered tomb of Maria of Serbia erected in S. Francesco at Casale Monfer- 
rato by the architect and sculptor Matteo Sanmicheli. A genius with in- 
verted torch was all of the monument that was previously known. The 
new relief has a pedantic symbolism of the virtuous life and its reward. 

FERRARA.—Documents for the Minor Arts.—In L’Arte, XIX, 1916, 
pp. 55-57, A. Venrurt publishes notices gleaned from the archives of Ferrara 
relating to the wood-carvers and inlayers at the court of Ferrara in the late 
fifteenth century and early sixteenth. 

MAIANO.—Frescoes by Utili—In -Boll. Arte, X, 1916, pp. 83-86 (3 figs.), 
O. H. Giatiou publishes the fresco decoration of a tabernacle standing near 
the church of Maiano (Fiesole) and assigns them to a comparatively obscure 
painter of the early sixteenth century, a rifardato, Giovanni Battista Utili 
of Faenza. 
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MILAN.—New Acquisitions of the Castello Sforzesco.—In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XV, 1915, pp. 253-256 (pl.; 3 figs.), L. Beurrami describes the silver tabernacle 
from the church of 8. Lorenzo in Voghera, dated 1406, and the Holy Family 
by Daniele Crespi, both recently acquired with the fund given by the Countess 
Luisa Morelli di Popolo. 

MODENA.—A New Mantegna.—lIn L’ Arie, XIX, 1916, pp. 65-69 (4 figs.), 
-G. Frizzoni publishes a painting of the Redeemer in bust full face with 


Figure 7.—Sraruetre or St. ANTHONY; Papua 


both” hands showing, and announces it as a genuine Mantegna newly added 
to the Campori collection, Modena. The picture is executed in tempera on 
a thin linen canvas and has suffered considerably. The lower left corner has 
been rubbed off and with it all the artist’s signature save the last two letters. 
The date, 1493, is spared. The provenance remains a mystery. 
PADUA.—Terra-cotta Sketches by Donatello in the Museo del Santo.— 
In L’ Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 51-54 (8 figs.), A. Venrurt publishes two terra- 
cotta statuettes in the Museo del Santo, Padua (Figs. 7 and 8), and ascribes 
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them to Donatello. He identifies the two as studies preparatory to the 
bronze statues of St. Anthony and St. Louis which Donatello cast for the 
high altar of the church of the Santo.. 

ROME.—Official Report on the Operations in the Catacombs.—In JN. 
Bull. Arch. Crist. XXI, 1915, pp. 143-159 (5 figs.), R. Kanzuer writes the 
official report of the Commissione di Archeologia Sacra on the catacomb 
excavations. In the Catacombs of Priscilla the explorations in the neighbor- 


Figure or St. Louis; Papua 


hood of the Cappella Greca in 1914-15 yielded a large number of inscriptions. 
Among various finds in the Catacombs of Domitilla the most important is a 
graffto representing a man seated in a cathedra approached by another who 
lays hold of him. It had been found previously by Armellini but not re- 
moved to safety. The newly discovered region of the Jewish cemetery on 
the Via Portuense yielded many inscriptions, some in Hebrew. Since the 
catacombs could not be preserved the plan is published and the inscriptions 
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and other antiquities removed to the Lateran Sala Giudaica (see A.J.A. 
1915, p. 491). A new burial region was found within the Villa Reale to the 
left of the Via Salaria Nuova, and most important excavations undertaken at 
S. Sebastiano. 

The Excavations at S. Sebastiano.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XXII, 1916, 
pp. 5-61 (5 pls.; fig.),O. Maruccnr discusses the recent discoveries at S. 
Sebastiano. The tradition that the relics of the two apostles were removed 
here from the Vatican and the Via Ostiense respectively to prevent profanation 
and subsequently returned to their respective titular churches has always 
had good literary basis. The new excavations add monumental evidence 
in the form of graffiti. Among various scratched invocations to Sts. Peter 
and Paul the refrigerium ceremony is repeatedly mentioned, an indisputable 
proof of the presence of their relics, for that ceremony is exclusively sepulchral. 
These graffiti were not, however, found in the so-called Platonia where 
the monument to the two apostles is located, but approximately beneath the 
former situation of the altar of the relics, just behind the present crypt of 
St. Sebastian in a subterranean room which was fitted out for use in the 
agape and libation rites. A graffito, very difficult of decipherment, records 
the visit to this same chamber for the lustration rite of some of the Christians 
of Pannonia attracted hither with the relics of St. Quirinus, that were moved 
to Rome, according to the new interpretation of Prudentius here given, 
before the end of the fourth century. The fact that the relics of St. Quirinus 
were deposited in the Platonia is epigraphically attested by a well-known 
inscription, but the exact place is unknown, though most likely the arcosolium 
destroyed by the stairs which Cardinal Borghese built at the back was that of 
St.Quirinus. The monument in the centre of the Platonia is a double cenotaph, 
which precludes its having been used as the tomb of St. Quirinus who has 
no companion saint. Furthermore, an examination of the monument proves 
it was never used or intended to be used as an actual depository of any sort; 
it was built as a cenotaph and is intact in its original condition. It must be 
commemorative of the two apostles, whose remains lay, according to the 
tradition, concealed in a neighboring well. The date and circumstances of 
the translation of the apostolic relics to and from these, the catacombs par 
excellence, are still matters of conjecture. The Feriale Romano seems to 
indicate the year 258, the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus, as that in which 
the first translation took place. The cenotaph which was put up supposedly 
at or after their removal is probably of the time of Damasus, surely of the 
fourth century. 

The Supposed Baptistery of the Cappella Greca.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 
XXI, 1915, pp. 161-165 (fig.), O. Maruccui points out that the new excavations 
prove conclusively that the room supposed by Profumo to be the baptistery 
of the Cappella Greca was built originally as a piscina and when converted 
to other purposes by the Christians was never in immediate communication 
with the Cappella Greca, hence not its baptistery. 

Discovery of the Cemetery of San Ciriaco.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XXII, 
1916, pp. 101-102, G. 8. Graziosi1 announces the discovery of the surface 
cemetery of San Ciriaco, famous in early Christian times, seven Roman 
miles (10 to 11 km.) out on the Via Ostense. Important sarcophagi, some 
figured, one with original fastening, and a small basilica are among the finds 


already made. 
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Various Catacomb Explorations.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XXII, 1916, 
pp. 63-94, G. S. Graziost gives an account of his recent explorations in 
various early Christian cemeteries of Rome. He reports a new gallery with 
many skeletons in situ in the Catacombs of Pamfilo on the Via Salaria Vecchia. 
In 1865 De Rossi saw here some important scenes alluding to the abolition of 
idolatry and it is hoped they may be rediscovered. The writer publishes new 
or recomposed and corrected inscriptions of interest from the cemeteries of 
Ermete and Commodilla. He adds the following notes on the inscriptions of 
Damasus. A new fragment of a Damasian inscription has been recovered at 
SS. Cosma e Damiano, but since it does not fit with the inscription to Sts. 
Marcus and Marcellianus found in that church it may belong to an inscription 
of their father, St. Tranquillinus, whose relics were transferred here at the 
same time as those of the sons. De Rossi recorded fragments of an inscrip- 
tion in the general neighborhood of the burial place of Tranquillinus and 
related saints. Some suggestions for the restoration of other inscriptions of 
Damasus are added and his imitation of Lucretius pointed out. 

New Catacombs with Frescoes.—In N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XXII, 1916, p. 
102, R. Kanz_er reports new catacombs in the Vassalli vineyard about two 
Roman miles out on the Via Appia Antica. The deep galleries grouped 
about a stair contain two arcosolia decorated with scenes of the chase and 
vintage. 

TICINO.—Cristoforo and Nicolao da Seregno.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XV, 1915, 
pp. 265-276 (11 figs.), L. BrenTANI offers an important contribution to the 
history of fifteenth century painting in the Canton Ticino by resurrecting 
with numerous documents and attributions the two prolific frescanti Cristoforo 
and Nicolao da Seregno of Lugano. 


FRANCE 


PARIS.—A Drawing by Diirer.—In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, p. 213 
(pl.), C. Dopeson publishes a drawing in India ink of the Brazen Serpent, 
dated 1512, and attributes it to Albrecht Diirer. The sheet belongs to 
Eugéne Rodrigues, Paris. 

A Drawing by Jacquemart de Hesdin.—In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 
45-49 (pl.), M. Conway reviews Lasteyrie’s differentiation of the works of the 
two French illuminators, Beauneveu and Jacquemart de Hesdin. He ascribes 
to the latter a drawing in the Louvre, representing the dormition and the 
coronation of the Virgin. The drawing is of interest because it illustrates 
the beginnings from which the Van Limburgs grew, though it is true that 
their works, e.g. the Chantilly Hours, show also marked Italian influence. 


GERMANY 


BRESLAU.—A Portrait of Michelangelo.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. VIII, 1915, 
pp. 431-432 (fig.), E. SrernMANN publishes another copy of Jacopo del Conte’s 
portrait of Michelangelo in the Breslau Stadtbibliothek. 
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SWEDEN 


SKA.—A Cope of Opus Anglicanum.—In Burl. Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 
178-185 (2 pls.), A. LinpBLom describes the orphrey of a fourteenth century 


cope of opus anglicanum discovered in 1914 in the little parochial church of Sk& 


in the diocese of Uppsala. The precious vestment probably came to the 
church through the residence of the Swedish royal pair Magnus Eriksson 
(reigned 1319-1363) and Blanche of Namur in the neighboring castle of Svartsjé. 
It is entered for the last time in an inventory of 1620. Soon after it was 
taken to pieces and the orphrey, divided into three strips with traces of the 
silk body of the cope to which it had been attached, was found as decoration 
on an altar-frontal. Nine scenes of the Passion framed in rich arcading are 
preserved. Only the Crucifixion in the middle and one end scene, the In- 
credulity of St. Thomas or the Supper at Emmaus, have been lost. The 
technique, ornament, and iconography are intimately related to the other 
examples of opus anglicanum embroidery and particularly to the famous cope 
of St. John Lateran. In fact both seem to come from one workshop, to which 
can be ascribed also a cope presented in 1309 to the cathedral of Saint-Bertrand 
of Comminges, the Vich, the J. E. Butler-Bowdon, the Pienza, and the Steeple 
Aston copes, as well as the five cushions from Catworth at South Kensington. 
The cushions have armorial bearings that serve to date the Ski embroidery, 
too, in the second quarter of the fourteenth century. This workshop was 
probably in London, for the richness of the work implies a great commercial 
centre and on some of the embroideries Edward the Confessor is represented 
with the model of a church which can hardly be other than West- 
minster. This school of broderers is distinct from the contemporary school 
which produced the five Jesse Trees, the Daroca and Syon copes, etc., and 
there are many similarities between the iconography of the embroidered 
scenes and the iconography of the East Anglian school of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Presumably the ornament and scenes were worked out first in the 
more facile medium. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LINDISFARNE.—A Saxon Pillow-Stone.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXVII, 1915, 
pp. 132-136 (3 figs.), C. R. Peers publishes a so-called “‘pillow-stone”’ found 
at Lindisfarne, Northumbria, in 1915. It is of hard, red sandstone, 83 in. 
high and 6% in. wide, tapering to 54 in., and bears the name OSGYTH in 
Saxon letters preceded by a cross. Above is the same name inrunes. Where 
the arms of the cross meet is a circular sinking; and at the ends of the arms 
are semicircles with double lines which run around the edge of the stone. 
The name is a woman’s name. 

LONDON.—An Attribution to Bartolomeo di Giovanni.—In Burl. Mag. 
XXIX, 1916, p. 3 (pl.), R. E. Fry publishes as a picture by Bartolomeo di 
Giovanni, a St. Catherine of Alexandria, tempera on panel; in the collection 
of H. Harris, London. If authentic it is an important example of this artist 
otherwise known mainly for his predella panels for Ghirlandaio’s altarpieces. 

Two Early Woodcuts in the British Museum.—In Burl. Mag. X XIX, 1916, 
pp. 6-11 (2 pls.), C. Dopason publishes two early woodcuts from the Sotheby 
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collection that have been added to the print department of the British Museum. 
One represents St. Nicholas of Myra (i.e. Santa Claus) distributing at night 


the marriage portion to the three poor sisters. It is one of the finest woodcuts: 


of its date, 1440-1450, because of its excellent preservation, large size, firm 
drawing, and harmonious coloring. The other represents the Virgin, the 
Child, and St. Anna with a special prayer for time of pestilence inscribed 
below. The colors and dialect suggest Augsburg; it is of the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

A Portrait by Bugiardini—In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, pp. 11-12 (pl), 
T. Borenrvs attributes to Giuliano Bugiardini a portrait of an unknown 
man, oil on panel, owned by P. W. Steer, London. The picture resembles 
La Monaca of the Pitti and Bugiardini’s portrait of Michelangelo which 
though lost is known by the copy in the Louvre. 

The New De Hooch at the National Gallery.—In Burl. Mag. XX1X, 1916, 
pp. 25-26 (pl.), D. S. Maccout sharply criticizes the new De Hooch at the 
National Gallery, a Music Party, as a very inferior picture of the artist’s. 
last gasp. It is the last dated work of the artist and chiefly interesting be- 
cause it shows how far he declined from his prime; it is not worthy of a 
place beside his already excellent representation in the British collection or 
of the expenditure of public funds. 

Documents Relating to London Broderers.—In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, 
p. 74, W. R. Lersasy publishes some documents on the broderers of London 
in the fourteenth century. One is the contract made in 1307 for a choir 
cope to be completed by Alexander le Settere for forty pounds, a sum which 
would be equal to some twenty times as much in modern money. - Two other 
documents deal with a cope bought for thirty pounds by the mayor and 
corporation to present to the Bishop of Worcester on his consecration at 
Canterbury. Another record is the will of Thomas Carlton, a broderer who 
died in 1388 in good circumstances; he left property to the master and wardens 
of the Merchant Tailors with which guild the broderers seem to have been 
banded at that time. 

LONGNIDDY.—A Masolino Emigrates to America.—In Burl. Mag. 
XXIX, 1916, p. 45 (pl.), T. Borenrus illustrates the Annunciation by 
Masolino which has recently come to America from the collection of Earl 
Wemyss at Gosford House, Longniddy. 

OLD SARUM.—Excavations in 1914.—In Proc. Soc. Ani. XXVII, 1915, 
pp. 230-238 (2 figs.), W. Hawxey reports upon the excavations up to the 
breaking out of the war in-1914. North of the cathedral was a piece of wall 
extending 105 feet from the town wall to the northwest corner of the church. 
It probably bounded a terrace. Parallel with this wall were foundations of 
a building which may have been used for lodgings for the household, while 
above were the living-rooms of the bishop. The southern end of the building 
was connected by a gallery with the hall. West of the north transept of the 
church a small building not yet identified was uncovered. 

OXFORD.—A Set of Burgkmair’s Genealogy of Maximilian.—In Burl. 
Mag. XXVIII, 1916, pp. 138-144 (pl.), C. Dopason describes the series 
of eighty-four woodcuts, no duplicates, of Hans Burgkmair’s Genealogy of 
Mazimilian, recently brought to light in the Douce collection of the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. The Oxford set includes one unique print, otherwise 
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known only by a copy at Berlin in a series of pen drawings derived from 
the Genealogy. 

RICHMOND.—A New Rembrandt.—In Burl. Mag. XXIX, 1916, p. 91 
(2 pls.), P. J. Cets publishes a newly discovered early picture by Rembrandt 
that has been purchased by Herbert Cook for Doughty House, Richmond. 
The canvas is signed and dated 1633; it represents St. Peter. Though hitherto 
absolutely unknown, its authenticity is unquestioned and it is very characteris- 
tic of the period at which it was painted. The model is the old man represented 
in three pictures of the previous year, 1632: St. Peter, Statensmuseum, 
Stockholm; Der Mann mit der Kupfernase, Kgl. Gemiildegalerie, Cassel; 
Portrait, Fitzwilliam collection, Peterborough. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Early Italian Paintings in the Museum Depot.—In B. Mus. 
F. A. XIV, 1916, pp. 11-15 (7 figs.), O. Smrén gives his opinion of Italian 
pictures in imperfect condition in the storerooms of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. He ascribes the wing of an altarpiece with two standing and two kneeling 
saints to Fra Filippo Lippi, a Nativity to Taddeo Gaddi, and a Madonna 
each to Spinello Aretino, Ambrogio di Baldese, Lorenzo di Niccold Gerini, 
and Giovanni Battista Utilida Faenza. The painter of the exhibited Madonna 
labeled School of Lorenzo Monaco is more definitely named as Mariotto di 
Nardo. 

A Recent Addition to the Museum of Fine Arts.—A curious Sienese Marriage 
of St. Catherine, in‘a style not far from that of Lippo Memmi, has been 
obtained for the Boston museum from the Sarah Wyman Whitman fund. 
(B. Mus. F. A. XIV, 1916, p. 2; fig.) 

BROOKLYN.—An Altarpiece by Luini—The Brooklyn museum has 
recently acquired from the Lambert collection a beautiful Madonna En- 
throned, by Bernardino Luini. The picture, which was painted about 1510, 
is an altarpiece 94 by 54 inches. It was formerly in a private collection in 
North Cumberland. (W. H. Gloopyear], The Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, 
III, 1916, pp. 53-57; 2 figs.) 

CHICAGO.—Ayer Collection of Manuscripts and Books in the Art Institute. 
—A collection of oriental and western manuscripts and early illustrated 
books has been loaned to the Chicago Art Institute by E. E. Ayer. (B. Art. 
Inst. Chicago, X, 1916, pp. 171-172; fig.) 

MINNEAPOLIS.—A New Tapestry in the Institute of Arts.—A Joseph 
tapestry, Brussels, middle of the sixteenth century, has been loaned to the 
Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, by Mrs. C. J. Martin, donor of the collection 
of tapestries there. (B. Minn. J. A. V, 1916, pp. 11-12; fig.) 

NEW YORK.—Christian Grave Stelae.—The Metropolitan Museum of 
New York has recently been presented with three Christian grave stelae from 
Erment. Two of them are described and the inscriptions recorded by H. G. 
E(vELYN)-W (HITE) in B. Metr. Mus. XI, 1916, pp. 48-49 (fig:). 

An Attribution to Mazzola.—In Art in America, IV, 1916, pp. 113-114 
(fig.), F. J. Maruer attributes tentatively to Filippo Mazzola a portrait of an 
unknown lady posed in front of what appears to be the ducal palace at Mantua. 
The picture, now owned by G. Breck, New York, bears on a nearly effaced 
cartellino disputable traces of the artist’s signature. 
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Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum.—Recent additions to the 
Metropolitan Museum by gift from J. P. Morgan are the Colonna Madonna 


Figure 9.—Tue CoLtonna RAPHAEL; METROPOLITAN MusEUM 
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by Raphael (Fig. 9), the early sixteenth century groups of the Entombment 
and Pieta (Fig. 10) from the Chateau de Biron in Périgord, and practically 
all the mediaeval section of the Hoentschel collection. (B. Meir. Mus. XI, 
1916, pp. 56-58; 3 figs.) An Imaginary Landscape of Patinir type was 
bought at the sale of the pictures of Nicholas Riabouchinsky. (Jbid. pp. 
129-130.) 

PRINCETON.—A Venetian Doorway.—In Ari in America, IV, 1916, 
pp. 142-146 (fig.), A. Marquanp publishes a Venetian doorway at Guern- 


Figure 10.—PietA From THE CHATEAU DE Brron; METROPOLITAN MuseUM 


sey Hall, Princeton, and attributes it to Pietro Lombardo or his immediate 
circle about the period 1480-1485. Its provenance is unknown though the 
great similarity to the decorations of the Scuola di San Marco suggests that it 
came thence. 

WORCESTER.—A Panel by Pesellino.—In L’ Arte, XIX, 1916, pp. 70-71 
(3 figs.), F. M. Perkins reproduces, with its two companion pieces in the 
Doria gallery, Rome, the predella panel by Pesellino purchased from an 
English collection by P. N. Gentner, director of the Worcester museum. 
The three panels represent scenes of the life of the saint Pope Sylvester. It 
is unknown to what altarpiece they originally belonged. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

CALIFORNIA.—Composition of Shell Mounds.—In the University of 
California Publications in Amer. Arch. and Ethn. XIU, pp. 1-29, E. W. 
GiFrrorD gives the compositions of the shell mounds, and estimates the length 
of time for their accumulation. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—Notes on Explorations of Martha’s Vineyard.—In 
Amer. Anth. N.S. XVIII, pp. 81-97 (2 pls.; 16 figs.), S. J. Guernsey describes 
éxplorations which he made in 1912 and 1913 in the western portion of Martha’s 
Vineyard. He tells of hut rings, village sites, fire-pits, canals, shell deposits, 
and burial places. A full description of the archaeological objects found in 
the different sites is given. Ibid. pp. 98-104 (3 pls.), E. A. Hooton de- 
scribes and gives measurements of the skeletal material found on the above 
sites. One of the skulls is exceptionally broad for a New England cranium. 

NEW MEXICO.—Zuni Culture Sequences.—In Museum of the Affiliated 
Colleges, San Francisco, December 8, 1915, and in the Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum, XVIII, Part I (with title ‘Zuni Potsherds,’), A. L. 
KRoEBER discusses the sequences in time of pottery types in the Zuni area. 
On the basis of the proportions of the different types of pottery, he divides the 
history of the region into three epochs, the present, A, and B. RB is sub- 
divided into early, middle, and late, and A into early and late. 

NEW JERSEY.—Physical Anthropology of the Lenape.—In Bulletin 62, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, A. Hrpiicka describes and gives measure- 
ments of a collection of fifty-seven skeletons from the Munsee burial site. 
The report includes a map of the distribution of dolicocephalie and brachy- 
cephalic types in the eastern part of the United States, and twenty-nine plates. 
’ Skeletal material from other regions is used in comparison with the Munsee 
collection. 

RANCOCAS CREEK.—A Pre-Lenape Site.—In Anthropological Publica- 
tions of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania VI, pp. 49-77 (9 pls.; 
2 figs.), E. W. Hawes and R. Linton describe an exploration near Trenton. 
They failed to find Volk’s palaeolithic culture of glacial age; but they verified 
his conclusions in regard to a lower crude argillite culture in the yellow soil, 
and a later Lenape culture found in the black soil. They found also many 
hitherto unknown types of implements and objects from the yellow soil 
people, including a large number of banner stones. An intermediate and 
transitional culture showing improved argillite implements and some pottery 
was discovered. The authors conclude that the yellow soil culture is pre- 
Lenape, but not pre-Indian as has been contended. 

OHIO.—Exploration of the Tremper Mound.—In the Ohio Arch. and Hist. 
Quarterly, XXV, pp. 263-398 (125 figs.), W. C. Mruts describes the exploration 
of the Tremper mound in Scioto County, Ohio. It was first described by 
Squier and Davis in 1846, who thought it an effigy mound; but Mills considers 
it to be merely an irregular form. The mound was largely of earth. Over 
six hundred post-holes in the floor or base showed that there had once been 
several rooms in it. The structure seems to have been burned before the 
actual mound was placed over it. Some rooms were used as crematories, 
others for the disposal of the ashes and still others for caching the funeral 
objects. One hundred and forty-five pipes were found on the site. Eighty 
of these were effigy forms, including otters, raccoons, wolves, fox, dog, bear, 
mountain lion, wild-cat, porcupine, opossum, beaver, deer, mink, rabbit, 
squirrel, turtles, toad, and many birds. There were also many of the familiar 
monitor type. Other characteristic objects of the culture are also described. 
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